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a mere despotism? That the despot ie an agent 
of the people does not make the despotism any 
the less real, or any the less crushing. Some of 
the worst despotisms, both of ancient and modern 
times, have been popular ones. Andrew Jackson, 
with this power, might, keeping always within 
the constitution, have been as despotic as the 
Czar of Russia ever was. Buchanan, esteeming 
abolitionism dangerous to the country, and Mas- 
sachusetts, through its influence, so far disaffected 
and disloyal that an abolitionist could not be pun- 
ished here through trial by jury, might have sent 
a military commission to hang Garrison and Phil- 
lips; and the State would have had no remedy 
but by rebellion against the constitution and the 
law. If an act of Congress were needed, Bu- 
chanan had one Congress which would have given 
ittohim. We may yet have Presidents wicked 
as Buchanan and strong-willed as Jackson, with 
subservient Cabinets and Congresses. With State 
rights, habeas corpus, trial by jury—all the old 
safeguards of personal {freedom provided by the 
constitution—torn down by our own hands, how 
shall we stand then? Naked and defenceless in 
the power of the government. Every citizen 
“subject” then, will hold property, liberty, life, 
at the mere will of the central despot. 

The wisdom of the world has yet discovered 
no effectual safeguard of individual liberty save 
local self-government; with person so localized 
that there shall be none over the person of the 
private citizen except in the hands of his neigh- 
bors. And even that needs the aid of habeas cor- 
pus and trial by jury to make it sure. These 
three things combined, secured from overthrow 
by the central power, with a central government 
of powers limited, clearly-defined, and not touch- 
ing the person of the citizen save in the time 
and at the place of actual war, make the best 
government which the wit of man hath ever yet 
‘devised. True Rapicat. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Balder’s Dreams: 
OR THE DESCENT OF ODIN. 


—_—— 


FROM THB ELDER EDDA. 





All the race of gods assembled were in state; 
There the goddesses together with them sate; 
And long council they in concourse had: 

Why had happy Balder dreams oppressive, sad? 


To that god his slumber deep affliction led ; 
And his dreams, auspicious, long from him had | 
fled. 
Questioned they the Jotuns, who the future see, 
Whether this foreboded dire calamity. 
And the sad responses came that unto death 
Balder destined was, of all the dearest breath. 
Odin then and Friga wildest sorrow shook, 
With the powers of heaven; who then sad coun- 
sel took. 
They resolved each race and spirit to beseech 
Balder, beautiful, with harm to never reach. 
Every race and being swore his life to spare: 
Friga all their oaths received with gladness rare. 
Odin still for Balder’s life forebcdeth dread, 
Feareth that the guardian spirits all have fled; 
And the gods again in concourse he doth crave: 
Much is planned and much devised in counsel 
grave. 
Up rose Odin now (the lord of men) and bade 
That on fleetest Sleipner saddle should be laid. 
Downward swiftly rode he to the grim ghost-land ; 
Where from dismal Hela forth a gaunt hound ran. 
Blood was on its fangs, enwreathing horrid jowl, 
Clotted on its breast-bones, bloody fold on fold. 
Wide its ragged jaws oped as Odin came, 
And a fearful howling shook the dismal plain. 
Quaked the earth beneath him as he swiftly rode; 
Still he pushed toward Hela’s dark and dread abode ; 
And the way led onward through the smothering 
gloom 
Eastward to the gateway by the Vala’s tomb. 
Sang he for the wise one dead men’s awful tunes; 
And there at the northward laid the magic runes; 
Incantations muttered—wizzard accents deep— 
Till he forced the dead one to arise and speak. 


VALA. ‘ 
Who the man of daring, all unknown to me, 
That my spirit’s slumber breaks with witchery * 
Wrapped in sheeted snow-shroud—drenched with 
chilly rain, 
Cold in death’s embraces long my bones have lain. 
ODIN. 
Wanderer I am named—Veltane’s son, my birth: 
Tell me, thou, of Hela; I will tell of earth. 
For whom standeth jewelled seats of honor old, 
And the lordly couches overlaid with gold? 
VALA. 
Brewed for Balder’s lip, the dark mead standeth 
here; 
With a shield is covered close the liquor clear. 
Race of gods! O yield to anguish deep! 
Now will I be silent; force hath made me speak. 
ODIN. 
Be not silent, Vala! I will question thee 
‘Till I know the deepest, dreadful mystery. 
Balder, beautiful—O, who with malice rife— 
Who shall Odin’s son e’er wrest of happy life? 
VALA. 
Hodur shall the venomed leaves of darkness cull; 
He shall lay in death’s arms Balder, beautiful— 
Odin’s happy son shall wrest of life’s joy sweet. 
Now will I be silent; force hath made me speak. 
ODIN, 
Be not silent, Vala! I will question thee 
Till I know the deepest, dreadful mystery. 
Who shall wreak on Hidur vengeance dire and 
dread? 
Who shall Balder’s slayer lay in death’s cold bed? 
VALA. 
In the western halls shall Rinda bear a son; 
Hands he shall not lave, nor he his gold hair comb, 
Until Balder’s slayer on his bier lies meek. 
Now will I be silent; force hath made me speak. 
ODIN. 
Be not silent, Vala! I would question deep: 
Who the radiant maidens that refuse to weep, 
But their veils will suffer unto heaven to soar? 
Tell me only this; thou sleepest not before! 
VALA. 
O!—thou art no wandefer! I behold thee now; 
Surely thou art Op1n—lord of men art thou! 





A Word to Emigrants for Tennessee. 


Epitor ComMonweaLtTuH:—During the past 
year I have frequently called the attention of 
emigrants to the great advantages afforded by 
Tennessee over the Northwest as an objective 
point of destination. After along residence there 
I am bound to conclude that it has the finest 
climate in the United States, a soil of unsur- 
passed fertility, vast deposits of minerals, abun- 
dance of timber, and magnificent water-power. 
The incubus of slavery has held her back in the 
progress of improvement, but now that that is 
removed, she must advance rapidly. 

In the less settled portions land can be pur- 
chased at cheap rates. It only lacks capital and 
enterprise to make Tennessee the first of the 
Southwestern States. I would advise my New 
England friends, who contemplate emigrating, to 
form colonies of from twenty-five to one hundred 
families, and go to Tennessee. The farmer, 
mechanic, manufacturer, professional man, all 
classes, can suit themselves, and instead cf under- 
going the rigors of a New England climate, enjoy 
one as mild and salubrious as that of Italy, which 
favors the growth of every agricultural and horti- 
cultural product of the temperate zones. At the 
threshold of Alabama there are factory-sites rival- 
ing those of Lowell. I shall remain here until 
spring, when I shall return to Tennessee. Mean- 
time, should there be any of your readers who 
desire to avail themselves of my knowledge of 
Tennessee, they should address me here. I know 
that nothing but ignorance of the inducements 
she offers retards emigration to Tennessee. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
Amos SHURTLEFF. 

VERSAILLES, Woodford Co., Ky., Jan. 21, 1867. 











In Defence of the Seventh Command- 
ment, 


Epifor ComMMONWEALTH:— The writer has 
been for the past two years stationed in a commu- 
nity wherein any slanderous statement to the dis- 
credit of the fair fame of our State and city is re- 
ceived with eager welcome and implicit belief. 
One accusation which, absurd as it may seem, has 
yet received serious credit, is to the effect that 
Boston is the headquarters of the sect who open- 
ly practice and defend the doctrine of ‘Free 
Love,” or entire disregard of the institution of 
marriage. Thinking that an article in The Radi- 
cal for January had no tendency toward the refu- 
tation of this widely-spread slander upon our 
city, the present writer was induced to offer to 
that magazine a short reply. Its publication was, 
however, declined on the ground of alleged undue 
personality towards the unknown author of the 
article in question. Acknowledging that an in- 
ference might be drawn beyond his intention, 
the writer would disclaim any desire of charging 
upon his opponent a defence of vice, himself view- 
ing it as such, or of realizing, much less intending, 
the pernicious consequences which it is thought 
may result from his teachings. To tiese, how- 
ever, the writer’s earnest convictions are so dia- 
metrically vpposed, and his desire of an opportu- 
nity of expressing the same so strong, that with 
the foregoing explanation and disclaimer he ven- 
tures to offer the article to your columns, in which, 
without committing your paper to either side of the 
controversy, he hopes that he may obtain a hear- 
ing. U. 8. Vv. 


ODIN. 
Thou art not a Vala of wise prophesy ; 
But the mother art thou of the Jotuns three! 
VaLA. 
Homeward ride thee, Odin; boast thy journey’s 
quest! 
For another never shall disturb my rest 
Until Loke, at last, shall loose the binding rods, 
And shall sudden fall the rwiLicut OF THE Gops! 
Mrron B. Benton. 
Ament, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1867. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Military Trials, &e. 





To tus Epiror or tat CoMMONWEALTH :— 
You must permit me to put in a replication to your 


plea. The question is vitally important, and 
needs discussion. 


Mr. Epiror:— According to the impartia 
maxim, Audi alteram partem, I assume that you 


will not be unwilling to afford a little space in 
your valuable periodical for a few, avery few, 
“earnest words’ in answer to those which ap- 
peared in your January number in defence or ex- 
cuse of what is there termed the ‘‘anomalous so- 
cial position” of two of the most gifted and ad- 
mired of modern authors. 

He who thus asks the privilege of reply is no 
bigoted churchman, no narrow-minded or straight- 
laced puritan, but a man of the world and a sol- 
dier. Against either of these, his fellow-sinners, 
his hand would be the last to cast a stone. 
Whether their actual guilt in the eyes of their 
Maker is greater than that of many of those 
loudest in cereure is for the Judge of us all alone 
to decide. 

But against those who would publicly extenu- 


Military imprisonment without habeas corpus, 
military trials without jury, are great evils, always 
and everywhere. Even in the rebel States, and 
during the war, they were doubtless used oppres- 
sively at times. But they were necessary then 
and there; they were constitutional, perhaps; and 
we submitted to them without protest, but only as 
we submit to all necessary evils. They did not 
imperil personal freedom in loyal Statas, and in 
quiet times. 

But you say that the safety of the country re- 
quires that government shall have power to ex- 
tend military trials to States never in rebellion, 


and in time of peace. Whent “When there is ate and defend vice by an attempt £0 to disguise 
an exigency,’’ is your answer, in effect; or, to} j- in the robes of virtue that its nakedness shall 
use more nearly your own language —‘When | not pana ge 0 oe bapa their tal- 
the safety of the country requires the conviction | €0ts in seeking sophistries by which so to confuse 
of an offender, and the State in which he lives is Beep oy = femyeriins. ey era — 
so far disloyal that a fair trial by jury cannot be! verge may not see the ruin which awaits them— 
had there.’’ Do I not state your position fairly! against these, and not against the individual sin- 

But how is it to be determined when such an | Hers, the writer hopes that he may, without pre- 


exigency exists, and who is to determine it! fie auppeenetat tag? ecticle veleesed to would 
There is but one possible answer to this question ‘seem to be logically as follows: An ill-assorted 
—the government, for the time being, must deter- | marriage without love is a legalized prostitution. 
mine when the exigency a Your i-| a ty ce eae 4 kytg tbe pried 
tion, then, amounts to this: Whenever the exist-/ ¢, ther cohabitation impossible. Therefore, rather 
ing government thinks that the safety of the coun- than expose himself to the temptation of practic- 
try requires the conviction of an offender, andj ing secret concubinage, he is excusable in out- 
that, from disloyal or disaffected feeling in his|T*sing public Pano 5 eS re ye 
State, he cannot be convicted there by jury trial, | niys congenial to his own, and in rearing a fami- 
then it is constitutional and right for the ee ee who must in after years blush to 
ment to send a military commission to try such) ir parents named. : 

offender. There can be no possible limit to thi | gummed t Saeilebreuky teateae ets nee, 
power, if it exists at all, but the discretion of the | heen doubtless more degrading Py Mr. Lewes 
government. The minute you admit the right to| than his present life. But by his present public 
try by military commission, ta any case, in time | and avowed defiance of society and law, and the 





of peace or outside of the theater of existing | oben, defence pe Ping re oy Bos on . = 
war, all this necessarily and logically follows. result to the community at large than has been 


Do you not see that this makes our government ' effected by all the openly vicious authors of the 


century. How snare Be young girl, romantic and 
enamored, findin t she cannot marry where 
she loves, and bekdving. alas! that she too has 
found her congenial soul, for whose eternal con- 
stancy the marriage vow were but an idle form, 
may not be induced through the upheld and de- 
fended example of this “gifted pair” to accept a 
similar “social position” and within a year be- 
come the inmate of a brothel! This isa coarse 
and plain word, Mr. Editor, but if we would real- 
ize whither we are tending it is well occasionally 
to call things by their right names. The scarlet 
letter which flamed on the bosom and burned into 
the soul of the heroine of Hawthorne’s powerful 
romance did not stand for ‘‘Anomalous social posi- 
ron but for a single English word of four sylla- 
es. 

The author of the previous article,argues that 
itis i sible to suspect the friend of ‘‘pure- 
minded Charlotte Bronté’’ of lending the weight 
of his example to vice. The allusion is an unfor- 
tunate one, as it instantly suggests the almost ex- 
actly parallel case of Jane Eyre and Mr. Roches- 
ter. 

Mr. Rochester, the husband of a vile and brutal 
lunatic, implores the woman whom he loves with 
the strength of his whole soul to save him from 
a life of vice by consenting to become his with- 
out marriage. But Jane, poor, friendless, un- 
known, her inmost soul shaken by the storm of 
passion described in the burning words so familiar 
to us all,—Jane nobly resolves to respect herself, 
and flees from the ‘‘temporary heaven’ of her 
master’s love, alone with her virtue, into the mid- 
night and the storm. This, however, according 
to Miss Evans’ apologist, was because she was 
not “capable of appreciating ‘Mr. Rochester’s’ 
exalted views’’ and not “strong enough to over- 
come the consequent storm of obloquy.” It was, 
forsooth, through her weakness, and not her 
strength of soul, that Jane Eyre threw herself an 
outcast upon the world rather than become the 
mistress of the man she loved, because he could 
not make her his wife. We cannot think that 
“pure-minded Charlotte Bronté” would have been 
pleased to see her name cited in defence of her 
friend’s crime. What her answer would have 
been had she been the object of his solicitations, 
who can doubt? 

The author of the previous article deprecates 
and denies any intention of attacking the institu- 
tion of marriage. A true and noble marriage he 
acknowledges to be the highest and best estate. 
But, where obstacles for which the parties are 
not responsible render this impossible, gifted and 
congenial souls may innocently follow ‘‘the pure 

romptings of a higher law,” and do without it. 

This, in plain English, is the creed announced— 
and this is poison—as deadly when poured into the 
ears of our rising manhood and womanhood as 
the ‘‘leperous distilment’’ which sent the Danish 
monarch to his account ‘‘with all his sins full- 
blown.” 

The writer would, in conclusion, once more dep- 
recate the presumption of assuming to sit in Phar- 
isaic judgment upon the guilt of those who, in 
their high place in the world of genius, have set 
this example to their erring brethren. But so 
long as he continues to reverence virtue and pu- 
rity in themselves, he cannot but feel himself 
justified in rebuking the open apologist for vice, 
to whom he would commend a stanza from the 
great living poet, which expresses in four lines 
the idea which the foregoing article may have 
failed to convey :— 

‘Hold thou the truth, define it well 

For fear divine philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 

Procuress to the Lords of Hell.’’ 
v. 


8. V. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Philadelphia. 


PuivapeEvpuia, Jan. 29, 1867. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY. 
Philadelphia is an enigma. The more one ex- 
amines it, walks about, sees its institutions and 








converses with its citizens, the: more one is puz- 
zled. Vice parades certain streets at night with 
greater effrontery than in New York. Soapsuds 
stagnate in some streets, though the city is clean- 
er than New York, but more dirty than Boston. 
Stiff-necked coldness abounds, though charity is 
abundant, and sectional labors are profuse. In- 
tellectual activities are many and permanent, yet 
bigotry, inertness and criminal indifference are 
very potent. Iam told that $100,000 are daily 
spent in this city for charitable purposes,—a large 
sum, still the figure is stated to be below the ac- 
tual expenditure. The Union Club represents 
wealth to the amount of $30,000,000! There are 
twenty debating societies in the city, where men 
and women discuss the problems of science and 
philosophy, and the fallacies and truths of theolo- 
gy. There is progress moving beneath the cold 
surface of intellectual immobility. 
THE HICKSITE FRIENDS. 

Orthodox Quakerism is being severely shaken 
by the Hicksite Friends. They are more free in 
manners and dress, more fond of amusements, 
than the old body. They have three meeting- 
houses, one holding 1800 persons. The average 
Sunday attendance is 1500 persons. They hold 
frequent social gatherings. The number of their 
church-members within the city’s limits are 3100. 
Their most popular and able speakers are Lucre- 
tia Mot, whose ability you are well-acquainted 
with; George Trueman, (a physician,) a man of 
pleasing face and voice, felicitous in language and 
profound in thought; Rachel Rogers, a lady of 
penetrating voice, accurate language, emphatic 
delivery, and metaphysical theology; Rachel W. 
Moore, a wealthy widow, deemed eloquent by 
the body, is active in working and speaking ; Jane 
Johnson, a sententious speaker, who travels often 
through the body; Ann A. Townsend who is 
much admired. The weekly organ of the Hick- 
sites is the /riend’s Intelligencer. Its circulation is 
2500, nearly all annual subscribers; its exchange- 
list numbers fifty papers. Itis edited by five ladies, 
whose names are Jane Johnson, Harriet E. Stock- 
ley, Susan M. Parish, Ellen G. Longstreth and 
Ann A. Townsend. They meet once a week 
to adopt, select and arrange the articles. Much 
care is thus taken, to prevent improper articles 
and phrases from appearing in the periodical. 
These facts indicate that this body is active in 
lessening the narrowness of the Orthodox Quak- 


ers. 
SANITARY MEASURES. 


The Board of Health of this city removed, or 
caused to be removed, during last year, 26,000 
“nuisances ;’’ conditions detrimental to the pub- 
lic health, and fatteners of cholera. The report 
of the Board will not be ready for another month, 
and it will contain much important material con- 
cerning the cholera. 

THE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 

Under this organization the colored people of 
this city are being gathered into ‘‘councils.” 
Three are now formed. Gov. Geary and Mayor 
McMichael are members of the organization. The 
Governor recently urged the necessity of widely 
and faithfully extending the organization. One 


visiting councils, and asking for money assistance 
to enable him to travel through North Carolina 
to gather his people into councils. He says if 
such be not done in less than six months the en- 
tire colored peuple of North Carolina will be 
crushed beneath the savage heels of their old 
masters. He is a plain, modest speaker, with a 
strong voice. He is recommended by Judge Ed- 


monds. 
THE BLIND ASYLUM. 


At this well-conducted institution a ‘‘social cir- 
cle’’ meets each Tuesday evening during the win- 
ter. It was formed to present outside society 
and entertainment to the blind. The circle has 
thirty-six members. One of its members is Miss 
Clara Middleton, who is mistress of several lan- 





Mr. Harris (a colored man) is now in the city, | 


- 


guages. Many proficient amateur artists are con- 
nected with the circle. Last Tuesday evening 
the circle kept up its pleasing recreations till 
eleven o’clock. Parts of Hyperion were read by 
Debbie Comley and Lydia Laurie, the last lady a 
good but too rapid reader. Miss Gill played the 
piano and sung several songs. She is one of the 
blind inmates of the institution. Her voice is 
sweet and flexible. She is a skillful pianist. 
William McCollin is one of the blind. He played 
well on a good violin, and sang wiih feeling, in a 
rich, mellow style. The blind lady was all smiles 
and affability, and as she shook hands with each 
friend she naively said, ‘‘I shall be glad to see 
you again!” . 
a “UTILITARIAN SOCIETY” 
meets every Sunday evening in Arch street. 
Some of its members are old friends of the late 
Frances Wright. Last Sunday a lecture was read 
by Mr. Cooper on the history and science of man- 
kind and the philosophy of anti-theology. It 
was sententious, brim-full of facts, and, at times, 
well written. Mr. Cooper reads in a slovenly 
manner, and makes unimpressive his best pas- 
sages. He blends the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer with the science of the correlation of phys- 
ical forces. An interesting debate followed the 


lecture. 
A COLORED CHURCH. 


The Colored People’s Central New School Pres- 
byterian Church is in Lombard street. Rev. J. 
B. Reeves is the pastor, a genial, pleasant-faced 
and full-brained man. He has a large congrega- 
tion. The church will hold one thousand per- 
sous, and has a soft-toned organ. The Sunday- 
school has been in existence eighteen years, and 
numbers one hundred and twenty children. The 
average attendance of scholars is one hundred and 
ten. The school-library contains “wr hundred 
and twenty-two volumes, and one *«andred are 
weekly read by the scholars. Fe- missionary 
and other purposes the scholars collect annually 
$200. The school has twenty teache4 who are 
attentive to their self-imposed duties. he church 
is comfortably furnished, and kept in a scrupu- 
lously clean condition. 
HENRY VINCENT, ESQ. 

This gentleman lectured last night in German- 
town. He is, of course, a fast friend of freedom; 
so much so, that he declined to attend the recent 
festival of the Anti-Slavery Society, because he 
did not intend to take part in American politics! 
At the same time he was arranging to be intro- 
duced to one notorious Andrew Johnson! 

ANN E. DOWELL 

is one of the notabilities of this city. She is 
strong-minded, even to obstinacy. For a long 
time she has been partially paralyzed in her left 
side. She formerly edited two papers devoted to 
woman’s rights, one named the Worman’s Advo- 
cate, the other Woman’s Journal. Both were 
failures. The lady now contributes to several of 
the city’s papers, to Harper’s Weekly, and the 
Englishwoman’s Journal (London). 

THE AMERICAN LITERARY UNION 

was founded on the 21st of July, 1845, and char- 
tered April 19th, 1849. Last evening the union 
discussed ‘Stevens’ reconstruction bill; should it 
be adopted?’ The debate was commenced by 
A. H. Love, who remarked, among other things, 
—‘‘I am opposed to reconstruction and restora- 
tion. The South should be reyenerated.”’ Attor- 
ney M. Burton spoke twice in favor of States’ 
rights, and Mr. Mundey, David R. Leeds, and 
others, in favor of the suffrage for the entire peo- 
ple. The union will discuss next Monday night 
the very important subject of the treatment of the 
Indians—‘‘Is the present policy in accordance 
with our religion and republicanism?’’ There 
are twenty societies like this union in Philadel- 
phia. Some of them have a long roll of members, 
and are well attended. The Literary Gem has 
been started to report these societies twice a 
month. Itis a four-paged folio, four columns on 
a page, well printed, and filled with reports, 
poems and tales. Two numbers have been is- 


sued. 
THE PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING 


will soon be completed. It is the finest building 
in the city. It is six stories high, and about one 
hundred and fifty feet square. The whole of the 
upper part will be devoted to the printing and 
publishing of The Ledger. The lower parts will 
be let for stores. The building is the property of 
George W. Childs. A gallery will be constructed 
for the public to promenade in and see the print- 
ing of the paper. It is rumored that Stewart, of 
New York, will rent a part of this mammoth 
building, but I am induced to think that the state- 
ment is a mere rumor. Many say it will be the 
largest publishing office in the United States. 
But the part that will be devoted to publishing I 
do not thing is larger than the New York Herald’s 
new Office. It is a splendid ornament, and is situ- 
ated on the corner of Chestnut and South-Sixth 
streets. Its imposing appearance is diminished 
by the narrowness of South-Sixth street. 
ANGLO Saxon. 





Our British Letter. 


Lonpon, Jan. 19, 1867. 
THE SKATING TRAGEDY. 
When, in my last letter, I made merry of the 
farce of John Bull snow-bound, and tumbling 
about on his skates, I little thought the farce 
was to be followed by such a tragedy as that 
which has for a week filled London with voices 
of mourning, to which even this great roaring me- 
tropolis must pause to listen and sympathize. In 
the great central park, London, a carnival of mer- 
ry skaters has suddenly been engulfed, and now 
there lie no fewer than furty persons stark and 
cold in the dead-house, and men are dragging for 
the bodies of at least eleven others who are mis- 
sing from their homes and believed, with too 
much reason, to be drowned. How remorseless 
is nature to the weak and unobservant! 
two hundred people remained on the ice when it 
was cracked in nearly every square foot and 
manifestly unfit for skating. Many of them were 
too young to care for anything but the amuse- 
ment of the moment,—an amusement which is 
the more fascinating here because of its unusual- 
ness. Last year there was nota single day of 
skating. Every year the one week or less of ska- 
ting finds every pond borne down with thousands, 
and witnesses numbers of accidents. On tlie day 
| before this accident occurred I was skating on one 
| of the Hyde Park ponds, and at every moment it 
| seemed to me that the swaying cracked ice must 





| break under the vast number who were upon it; 
| and I did not at once leave only because I knew 
that there were only four or five feet of water be- 
neath, and was persuaded that I could get out if 
the ice gave way. In Regent’s park the water is 
| deeper and the ice was more rotten. But people 
here see so little ice that they are unacquainted 
with the signs it gives when treacherous. There 
are also policemen and icemen on every side what- 
ever you do in the old world, and this withdraws 
to a great extent individual watchfulness. They 
conclude that if the ice were not safe they would 
not be allowed to go on it, and so they become 
thoughtless. They bave in this case paid dearly 
for ignorance. A large proportion of those 
drowned were of the lower—which in London 
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"means the ignorant—cl , the “roughs,” who 
are very reckless; and Mr. Darwin shows how, 
from the lowest animals to the highest, stupidity 
and slowness are weeded out of nature, and quick- 
ness and intelligence save themselves. There 
were many instances of heroism. The people on 
shore iorgot themselves, rushed in and saved 
many. But no pen can describe the heart-rend- 
ing scenes that occurred. Sisters and wives—few 
ladies skate here—stood on the shore and an- 
swered with shrieks and extended powerless hands 
the shrieks and outstretched arms of brothers and 
husbands and lovers whom they saw sinking. 
These who battled with the ice soon became 
numbed and sank back exhausted. A poor dog 
—a large, handsome, black fellow—went about 
leaping from block to block of ice howling pite- 
ously for his lost master, and remained on shore 
through the night mingling his piteous cries with 
those of bereaved human beings. At the dead- 
house, where body after body was brought in, the 
scene was affecting in the extreme—especially 
when mothers received the bodies of their little 
boys on whose healthful sports they were just 
now looking with so much pride. It has been a 
terrible tragedy; but the waves of the great city 
will close over even that as it has closed over 
many another ghastly event. 
THE IMPEACHMENT OF JOHNSON. 

The Atlantic cable has never before brought 
news which has excited such a profound interest 
as when it announced that the House of Repre-] 
sentatives had determined to impeach the Presi- 
dent. When The Commonwealth said recently 
that the opinion of people of Great Britain con- 
cerning America was a matter of profound indif- 
ference to the latter, I suppose it referred to the 
opinion of the foes of American institutions. It 
can hardly be a matter of indifference to intelli- 
gent Americans what Mill, and Bright, and 
Hughes, and Taylor, and Newman, think of their 
country,—the Bradfords and Standishes of to-day 
who are battling with the elements to reach a 
new Plymouth Rock on which to found a new 
England. And so I will take it for granted that 
it will not be unimportant to state that so far as I 
have been able to learn the opinion of these lead- 
ing friends of America, they feel deeply the mor- 
al magnificence of the determination—if it shall 
happily prove such—of our republic to purge it- 
self of the shame and scandal of having raised a 
beast to be the chief magistrate of the United 
States. So long as Johnson remains at the head 
of the nation every foe of liberty rejoices; itis a 
reductio ad absurdum for republican government. 
Whatever scandal there may be apprehended in 
confessing and showing by a trial the criminality 
of an American President, it is nothing to the scan- 
dal of retaining him in his exalted office when his 
crimes have become notorious. ‘This is the drift 
of the best European opinion—of that opinion 
which has a claim to be felt in America and every- 
where else, so long as intelligence and humanity 
are regarded. When the news that seemed to be 
the most decisive reached us, I was in the com- 
pany of the three greatest exiles of the world— 
Joseph Mazzini, Ledro Rollin, and Karl Blind,— 
and it is impossible for me to express the enthusi- 
asm that glowed in their eyes, as, with the tidings 
before them, they drank to America. Each of 
them declared his belief that the removal of John- 
son would be a more sublime victory than the 
fall of Richmond,—‘‘even,” so one of them said, 
“as he that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” Mazzini dwelt on the 
grandeur with which it would be seen by the old 
world that the Western Republic could thrust, by 
constitutional means, obstacles from its path 
which in the old world had to be done by such in- 
fernal weapons as the revolution and the axe, 
which injure those who use them as well as those 
at whom they are aimed. Let every patriot in 
the United States feel that the eyes of the old 
world, and of the wronged millions in it, are riv- 
eted upon our Republic in this crisis, and that if, 
having shown its external power, it shall now 
prove its internal and moral character, it will be 
felt every where that the argument against the old 
world system is closed and the verdict no longer 
doubtful. Of course the Times, and all the small- 
er fry who ever and instinctively favor our ruin, 
rave against the impeachment; and we are always 
safe when we are disappointing them. Our exist- 
ence is our unpardonable sin in their eyes. 

WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 

The question of woman-suffrage in England 
continues to be pressed, and the indications are 
that a very powerful influence favorable to it 
will be brought to bear upon Parliament. A con- 
siderable number of persons of distinction, who 
have not hitherto been supposed to have any in- 
terest in the subject, have come forward as its ad- 
vocates,—among others James Martineau, Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Huxley and Goldwin Smith. 
It is remarkable that in England, as in America, 
the agitation for the enfranchisement of woman 
has been chiefly produced by those who have 
been interested in the rights of the negro in 
America and in the English colonies. The Lon- 
don Review, in an article on ‘‘Woman-Suffrage in 
America,” attributes the movement to the anti- 
slavery agitation. The entire passage will doubt- 
less be of interest to your readers. It says:— 

In the course of that agitation there were con- 
stant appeals in anti-slavery meetings to general 
principles of “human rights” and ‘‘equality,”’ 
which very obviously applied to unenfranchised 
women as well as to negroes. In the early meet- 
‘ings of the ‘‘Garrisonian abolitionists” of New 
England, the women were nut on an equality; 
they had a separate Anti-Slavery Society. But 
after afew years they came to regard this sepa- 
ration of the sexes in their meetings as inconsist- 
ent, and the “Female Anti-Slavery Society” was 
abolished by being absorbed into the other. From 


|that time women, among whom have been emi- 
jnent Quakeresses—such as Lucretia Mott, and 








| Anna Dickinson—have been foremost among the|_ 


|orators and agents of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
| Margaret Fuller, also, began her work in Ameri- 
ca about twenty-five years ago; and her radical 
book, entitled ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
j tury,” became almost a new gospel to American 
|women. “It is worthy of remark,’’ wrote that 
|lady in the Dial, in 1844, ‘that as the principle of 
\liberty is better understood and more nobly in- 
| terpreted, a broader protest is made on behalf of 
j}woman. As men become aware that all men 
‘have not had a fair chance, they are inclined to! 
‘say that no women have had a fair chance.” 
|««Woman,” she also said, “if by a sympathy as 
to outward condition she is led to aid the enfran- 
chisement of the slave, must, no less by inward 
tendency, favor measures which promise to bring | 
the world more thoroughly and deeply into har- | 
| mony with her nature.” To the influence of her 
| writings, the various alterations of laws affecting 
the rights of woman in America have been traced, | 
and she undoubtedly showed to her sisters how 
closely their “rights’”” were bound up with those! 
iof the slave. It is certain that the taith in wom-, 
|an-suffrage has gone on hand-in-hand with the 
‘anti-slavery movement, and it is very doubtful 
whether its triumph can be long delayed after 
{that of negro emancipation, which took prece- 
idence of it because it contended with terrible 


wrongs. 
| It is, indeed, difficult to see on what al 


' the exclusion of women from the suffrage can be 
| defended in a country which admits men of every 
|land, however poor or ignorant, to that privilege. 
! It cannot be maintained there that it is necessary | 
‘to exclude them in order that they may not be- 
come absorbed in politics, and thus unfitted for 
domestic life and duty, for it is notorious that 
American women are already very deeply inter- 





polls would not be so much creating a new politi- 
cal influence as recognizing one that already exists. 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether the denial to 
them of anormal channel for their political in- 
fluence does not tend to increase their absorption 
in political affairs. This very agitation for the 
suffrage, which has assumed now such large pro- 
portions that it has recently called together some 
of the largest conventions that have been of late 
held in America, must be carrying into public life 
a large number of women who, were the prize 
won, would return to the quiet ways of domestic 
life. Moreover, any divisions and evils that it 
has been apprehended woman-suffrage might 
bring into the home, may be assumed in America 
as already existing; and, indeed, it is declared by 
some observers that the bitterness of the female 
politician is intensified by the fact that she is un- 
able to counteract the political power of her hus- 
band, if she believes it wrongly directed, other- 
wise than by her tongue. 


In this country the ladies most active in pro- 
moting memorials and circulating documents on 
the subject are Mrs. P. A. Taylor and Miss 
Cobbe, whose devotion tothe cause of union and 
emancipation during the recent American war is 
so well known. There is also something impres- 
sive in the fact that Miss Helen Taylor, the step- 
daughter of John Stuart Mill, and the daughter of 
the wife whose article in the Westminster on the 
“‘Non-existence of Woman,” and the dedication 
in Mill’s work on Liberty, have made her so wide- 
ly known, is now very active in the same direc- 
tion, to which she brings an ability equal to that 
of her mother, as they who read an article by her 
in the current number of the Westminster Review 
will discover. The Woman Franchise Associa- 
tion is about to circulate that article asa tract. 
The prejudice against which the friends of this 
reform have to fight is very blind and hard, how- 
ever, and, I regret to think, as prevalent among 
women as among men. 

LITERARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Mr. Tennyson does indeeed, as a paragraph 
which I have seen going the rounds of the Amer- 
ican press states, intend to leave his beautiful 
home and the manor of which he is lord, in the 
Isle of Wight, and for the reason therein stated— 
namely, that Faringford is haunted by lion-hun- 
ters. But he does not mean, as has been said, to 
reside in London. He means to bury himself far 
away in one of the midland counties of England, 
remote from railway stations, and there turn 
farmer. However, it is undeniable that the en- 
thusiasm for Tennyson has been on the wane of 
late. Although he is laureate he is not of aristo- 
cratic descent, and the nobility of England would 
not have an enthusiasm for Christ himself were 
he to be born in England of a class inferior to 
their own. Tennyson’s worshippers have been 
mainly among the young and aspiring minds 
sprung from the great middle classes. These 
young dreamers and radicals the laureate has, 
since he reached his eminence, much aggrieved. 
They bore his calling Mr. Bright a ‘‘huckster’’ in 
his “Form, form, riflemen form,’’ because he 
(Bright) disapproved of the Crimean war, and all 
the more because in the same rhyme—poem it 
cannot be called—he spoke of Louis Napoleon as 
one whose designs were only known to the devil. 
They broke down considerably under his giving 
his name to bolster up Eyre. But under the last 
piece of toadyism—his presentation of a magnifi- 
cent copy of Gustave Dore’s “Elaine’’ to the French 
emperor—it is not impossible that the poor fellows 
who hide about the bushes of Faringford will re- 
tire, and the poet not find need to leave the es- 
tate and mansion which have cost him so much 
besides money. 
Alexander Smith, whose early death has just 
been announced, was much more beloved person- 
ally than asa poet. He was introduced to the 
public about fifteen years ago by G. H. Lewes, 
who published the ‘‘Life Drama, ”’ in its first brief 
form, in the Leader, of which he, was then editor. 
Macaulay said that England was subject to peri- 
odical fits of chastity, and that Byron had the mis- 
fortune to flourish during one of the attacks. The 
present attack, which is venting itself upon poor 
Swinburne, set in about the time of Alexander 
Smith’s appearance. He was vehemently at- 
tacked for sensual writing, but Mr. Lewes and 
his other defenders won the day. 
The atmosphere of Oxford University certain- 
ly has a bad effect upon genius, and one can only 
congratulate Matthew Arnold that he is to be 
speedily removed from the professorship of poet- 
ry there, and hope that Mr. Ruskin will not take 
his place, but that it will be allotted to Sir F. 
Doyle or the new candidate, the Rev. Dr. Kuy- 
ston, who seem to have set their hearts upon it. 
Everyone knows how Gladstone brightened up 
from the very day when he ceased to represent 
Oxford in Parliament. And now here is another 
man, Goldwin Smith, who, with all his excellen- 
cies, has been something of a conventionalist at 
Oxford, has come out, since resigning his pro- 
fessorship there, into something like a great man. 
Few things have been uttered for many years 
more powerful than his lecture on the Constitu- 
tional History of England. This particular lec- 
ture, which has been delivered at Birmingham and 
at Bradford to large crowds, deals with the revo- 
lution which began with Pym and closed with 
Cromwell; and under Mr. Smith’s breath the 
bones of that old valley rise up and live again 
in the great principles which are now stirring this 
country. Never has an orator more thoroughly 
succeeded in disturbing reactionists than this lec- 
turer in the parallels which he has so powerfully 
drawn between that time and thia. 
Charles Kingsley is giving a series of able lec- 
tures on the Ancient Regime on the Continent be- 
fore the French Revolution to the aristocratic au- 
dience at the Royal Institution. 
Thomas Hughes has found that his engage- 
ments will not permit him to continue as the cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune. 
Charles Dickens’ readings of Mugby Junction 
are certainly superior to anything he has done 
before in that way. M. D. C. 
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Panis, Jan. 12, 1867. 
PEACE AND GOOD-WILL ALL ROUND! 
If one were to believe the sweetly-singing ad- 
dresses of the French Emperor and of the Italian 
King on the occasion of New Year’s, peace and 
good will are henceforth to reign among men. 
France looks without jealousy upon Prussian ag- 
grandizement; Italy has ceased to grudge the 
Vatican to the Pope. The address of His Holi- 
ness upon the same occasion, was, however, 
scarcely so glib; it was, or seemed, full of bitter- 
ness; he modestly compares himself, hinting at 
the negotiations between himself and Italy, to 
Christ tempted by the devilin the desert,—hopes 
that he, too, will be strong enough to say, “‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan!’’ This does not look like 
early pacification; still M. Tonello, putative am- 
bassador from Florence, is busy going back and 
forth to Antonelli and Silvestri, beyond which 
the most sage correspondents know absolutely 
nothing. They divulge this. much, however; 
that the Pope, to ail appearance, is getting more 
and more delighted every day at the absence of 
the French, prefers much to see the Pontifical 
yellow fiying from the Castle St. Angelo instead 





| ested in politics, and that to admit them to the 


of the tri-color; looks at things in general cheer- 


fully, making rose-colored speeches to his faith- 
ful Zouaves, and even declaring that the Romans 
are for him, with the exception of a few agitators, 
prompted by the fiend Mazzini! Persons read in 
French history will think of poor Louis XVI., 
after the invasion of the palace in 1792. Still, it 
will not do to make prophecies, for no two revo- 
lutions are alike, and all depends upon the final 
move of the Holy Father himself. All eyes in 
Europe, in default of other nearer agitations, are 
fixed towards Rome; and I hear that the influx 
of visitors into that capital, hitherto deferred on 
account of apprehensions of disturbance, has be- 
gun in good earnest. On Christmas eve, Mr. 
Hooker, the American banker, and our secretary 
of legation at Rome, gave a grand soiree, at which 
were present many celebrities, Hon. Amos Ken- 
dall, Minister King, Bishop Bedell, and, repre- 
senting England, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Marquis of Lorn, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
Russell, and others. It is stated by a French let- 
ter-writer as the most brilliant affair of the sea- 
son. The gayeties in Rome have begun, and 
never were more gay ; sometimes bright, rainbow- 
colored froth dances and whirls over the top of 
fathomless pools. 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 

The new plan (to return to this vicinity) for re- 
organizing the army, of which I gave you the 
outline several weeks ago, turns out to be, almost 
universally, to the distaste of the French people. 
I believe every journal, not bound by the strong- 
est and most servile ties to the Empire, has re- 
corded its disapproval. Following up M. Fould’s 
hint of protestation against it on account of its 
financial phase, it is objected by the independent 
press that the plan will involve the nation in a 
heavy deficit without corresponding advantages; 
another reason of its unpopularity is the length 
of service to which the reserve is to be subject, 
and the prohibition included forbidding them to 
marry. This latter disadvantage, I observe, is 
avoided by the new Austrian army plan. It may 
therefore be considered very doubtful whether the 
plan, as it at present stands, will be put into execu- 
tion. It may be somewhat modified before being 
laid before the Corps Legislatif, and after it comes 
to be discussed by that body suggestions coming 
from M. Thiers and the opposition are not un- 
likely to be adopted. The Emperor is very evi- 
dently not inclined to insist upon unpopular mea- 
sures. I believe him to be sincerely anxious to 
carry out the popular will in all respects not af- 
fecting the security of his dynasty. His speech 
on New Year’s day evinces how much he hopes 
from the effects of the Grand Exposition, which 
is to open in April;.it is now said that that occa- 
sion will be seized for an informal conference of 
sovereigns at Paris. No more favorable opportu- 
nity could occur; then, if atany time, good wil 
and philanthropic sentiments will fill the royal and 
Imperial breasts. Many of the sovereigns have 
expressed their intertion to meet the Emperor 
under his ‘‘vine and fig-tree’’ in the spring, to 
set an example of visiting the Exposition to their 


subjects. 
FAREWELL TO BROUGHAM. 


The venerable Lord Brougham, now verging 
on his ninetieth year, passed through Paris sev- 
eral weeks ago on his way to his pleasant villa in 
the vicinity of Cannes, in the South of France. 
He is still a sprightly, vigorous, clear-headed cld 
man, still retaining much of that fire which used 
to wake his antagonists in the House of Com- 
mons more than fifty years ago. But, admon- 
ished that his time of public service is passed, he 
has just taken his leave of the literary and foren- 
sic world in a letter addressed to a member of 
the French Institute, conveying to him a copy of 
his address at the last English Social Congress. 
The parting advice to the world from the veter- 
an statesman and scholar is, to live in peace—to 
beware of royal murderers—‘‘like Napoleon the 
First ;’’? meanwhile he accords high praise to the 
present ruler of France for his pacific and en- 
lightened policy. He insists that wars are wick - 
ed and fruitless, and always retard civilization. 
And so the great Henry Brougham, who has been 
almost constantly in men’s mouths for considera- 
bly more than half a century, passes from the 
stage. Few men have left more numerous or 
more substantial memorials of fame. When we 
look back upon that long career, so full and so 
varied, we cannot but marvel at the extraordina- 
ry genius of the man—excelling as he did in 
legal lore, in oratory, in science, in political phi- 
losophy, in moral theses, and in various depart- 
ments of physical knowledge. He has now gone 
of his own accord into history. A report was 
current, a short time since, that Lord Brougham 
had applied to be naturalized as a French citizen ; 
malicious people said, that he might become a 
candidate for the Institute; but I have in my pos- 
session an original letter in which Lord Brougham 
indignantly denies the truth of the rumor. 
THE FINANCES OF PARIS. 

It appears from a recent report of M. Devinck, 
finance chairman of the Paris municipality, that 
the pecuniary condition of this metropolis is pros- 
perous. The ordinary receipts for 1866 were 141,- 
600,000 francs; the extraordinary receipts were 
12,500,000. The ordinary expenditures were 90,- 
547,809 francs; the extraordinary about 56,500,- 
000 francs. There will be an aggregate surplus 
for 1866, previous surplusses added, of over 20,- 
000,000 francs. This will be devoted to the sup- 
plementary fund. 

ENGLISH POLITICS BY FRENCH CRITICS. 
The Paris papers have lately been discuss- 
ing at length the Irish question. The main 
burden of their discourse is that Ireland is op- 
pressed, principally by reason of the Protestant 
establishment. The Patrie seems to take sides 
squarely with Fenianism; whereat Galignant, the 
principal newspaper food for Englishmen peram- 
bulating the continent, is very ironical and indig- 
nant. The Patrie insists that British troops in 
Ireland are unwarrantably harsh and cruel, and 
upon the right of the Irish to self-government 
remarks that English institutions do not always 
work with the ease which is pretended. Apropos 
of Irish matters, I am constantly hearing that 
Stephens, H. C., is somewhere in France—now in 
Paris, then in the provinces; not unlikely, as 
“General’’ Millen says, in the south of France. 

THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

The grand balls and routs of the season are on 
the point of commencing. Four court fétes are 
to be given in the course of the season at the Pal- 
ace of the Tuileries, and following these will come 
the private evening parties of the empress. - Can- 
not you imagine the flutter among the population 
of the gentler sex which this announcement has 
caused! For it is the high ambition of every 
French lady of fashion to receive the hospitalities 
of her sovereign, and the intrigues and wire-pull- 
ings to achieve this end are deeper and more com- 
plicated than were those of Mazarin for binding 
the necks of the Feudal nobles. The fingers of 
the modistes and dressmakers have begun to fly in 
stern earnest; the company “Lyonnaise” is suf- 
fering, rather enjoying, » daily inundation; such 
a cackling as you hear there, if you chance to 
drop in !—a convention of Parisian gossip convened 
there. We are promised, both socially and politi- 





cally, a very bustling winter. We hear of lively 
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discussions among the ministers, diplomats, and 
deputits 6f the legislature, getting ready for the 
approaching season. At the diplomatic reception 
of the emperor the other day, was an animated talk 
about the army plan, (which, it leaks out, was the 
work solely of the emperor,) during which the 
various European representatives looked at it, 
each from his own, or his country’s, point of view. 
JULES FAVRE FOR THE ACADEMY. 

M. Jules Favre, the great advocate and legisla- 
tor, the strongest friend of America in France, 
intends to become a candidate for the vacant seat 
inthe French Academy, basing his claim upon 
his poetical and prose productions, which are de- 
servedly distinguished. The prospects of his be- 
ing chosen are excellent, some of the most emi- 
nent members of the Academy having declared 
their intention to votefor him, The Siecle relates, 
apropos of this nomination, that one of the most 
distinguished academicians remarked, on hearing 
of it, “I would be happy to put in a white ball 
for Fayre; but is not his favorite color red, of the 
deepest dye?” (That is, ared republican.) To 
whom another member retorted, “We have al- 
eady the white and the blue; why should we 
fear to complete the national colors? Weare the 
republic of letters, hence Jules Favre deserves a 


place among us.’’ 
MINOR ITEMS. 


The Marquis de Larochejaquelin, who has 
played a prominent part in the recent history of 
France, has just died at his chateau of Pecgq, at the 
age of sixty-three. He was a senator of France, 
and a rigid Catholic. A few days ago the Pope 
sent him his blessing by telegraph, which, it is 
said, so revived him that hopes arose of his re- 
covery. Little straws like this show you that the 
reign of Shams, as Carlyle calls it, has not en- 
tirely passed away from civilized Europe. 

The emperor, on the retirement of Mr. Bigelow 
from his official duties as American minister, pre- 
sented him with a splendid copy of his complete 
works, inscribed with the Imperial autograph. 

Accounts from Venice state that great destitu- 
tion prevails in the recently liberated city. Out 
of a population of 110,000, over 30,000 have ap- 
plied for relief to the government authorities. 

Ada Menken, the mistress of Heenan, has come 
to Paris, and is doing ‘“Mazeppa”’ at the ‘‘Gaité.”’ 
She creates quite a furore. G. M. T. 


IITERARY REVIEW. 


Joseph IT. and His Court, published by Apple- 
ton, and for sale in Boston by Nichols & Noyes, 
is another of Mrs. Muhlback’s historical novels, of 
which we have already noticed two. The present 
one is as long as both the others, and relates to 
the same period of history, but deals more with 
the Austrian than with the Prussian part of Ger- 
many. The same characters, to some extent, ap- 
pear in it that were so well drawn in Zhe Citi- 
zen of Prague, which Mary Howitt translated many 
years ago; but this is neither so well written nor 
so well translated as that novel was, while, like 
that, it is too long. 

Mrs. Muhlbach, who has seen fit to print a little 
essay in defence of her method of writing histor- 
ical romance, stands in almost as much need of 
expostulation on the subject of brevity as good 
Dr. Parr did when the Edinburgh Review used to 
compare his sermons to his wig, and advise him 
to ‘‘gaze at Noah and be brief.’’ Like Dr. Parr, 
she writes without the fear of the deluge before 
her eyes, and handles a subject as if mankind 
could lounge over a pamphlet ten years, as before 
theirsubmersion. Add to this a heavy and square 
mode of drawing characters and narrating inci- 
dents, much like, in effect, the building of houses 
with wooden blocks for imaginative children, and 
you have a good sample of a capital story marred 
by a bad style. And when we reflect that the 
Messrs. Appleton have actually announced /our- 
teen more novels by the same hand, a dreary pic- 
ture of the future of nove! readers rises up before 
us. They may yet be compelled to turn to moral 
essays and metaphysics for pastime,—nay, even to 
begin the great works of Hegel, the compatriot of 
Mrs. Muhlback. 


Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, by Georgianna M. Craik, 
reprinted from an English edition by Leypoldt 
& Holt, and sold here by Loring, is not open to 
the same criticism. But neither has it so much 
of the good novel-stuff in it, and, though reada- 
ble enough, will not long be remembered. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers have published The 
Quaker Soldier ; or The British in Philadelphia: a 
Romance of the Revolution. By Col. J. Richter 
Jones. This is a specimen of the old-fashioned 
American historical novel. It has Washington 
and Hamilton among its characters, and the bat- 
tle of Germantown among its incidents. (For 
sale by Crosby & Ainsworth.) 


We have received from Lee & Shepard The 
State: its forms, political powers, &c., by Charles 
Roeser, of Washington, D. C.,—a neatly-printed 
pamphlet of 82 pages, with an introduction by 
“C. W.8.” of Boston, who says the argument is 
“a calm and philosophic statement of the great 
principles which underlie republican government. 
In the present national emergency, when central- 
ized power, in the person of an usurping execu- 
tive, aided by a subservient Supreme Court, is 
attempting to overawe and override the represent- 
atives of the people, such discussion of funda- 
mental truths in civil polity cannot be otherwise 
than instructive and salutary.’’ We commend 
the treatise to all political students. 








The Sparkling Stream, a collection of Temper- 
ance Melodies, compiled by M. F, H. Smith, has 
been published by C. M. Tremaine, 481 Broad- 
way, New York city. There are forty-six pieces, 
each accompanied by the music, which is of a fa- 
miliar and attractive character. We should judge 
the compilation will greatly promote the social 
and reformatory.purpose of the societies for which 
it is designed. 


Our legislators should read Remarks upon the 
Education of Deaf Mutes, by Dr. S. G. Howe, in 
which that eminent humanitarian not only shows 
the advantages of an improved system of educa- 
tion for the class specially mentioned, but de- 
fends with ability and success the second annual 
report of our Board of State Charities. The 
broad philosophy and the quick appreciation of 
suffering which mark Dr. Howe’s philanthropic 
efforts, as well as his keen controversial powers, 
are here shown in their fullness. Just now, noth- 
ing can be more instructive to the members of the 
Legislature, and we commend it to attention. 


Literary and Artistic Notes. 


Forcythe Wilson, the author of ‘‘The Old Ser- 
geant,” and other poems, and whose receftt vol- 
ume we noticed lately, died on Saturday last, at 
Alfred Center, New York. 

Mr. George Baxter, the inventor and patentee 
of oil-color printing, died recently in England. 
Some of his earlier productions were very heauti- 
ful, and still delight amateurs in chromo-liths and 
other illuminated drawings. 

Mr. C. P. Cranch has nearly completed a large 
painting, which he terms ‘Venice Redeemed.” 
It represents a gala-day in Venice; the gondolas 
are alive with merry-makers, and the tri-color of 
Italy floats over all. The view takes in the grand 
canal, looking across to the Doge’s palace, with 
the campanello of St. Mark’s rising in the dis- 
tance. 

The New York Tribune’s critie stated, a short 
time ago, that ‘‘Mr. Walter Montgomery has 
played ‘Hamlet,’ at Drury Lane, introducing some 
new business. ‘Thus, when telling Polonius what 
he reads,—‘Slanders, sir,’ etc.,—he tears a page 
out of the book.” This, so far from being new, 
was the invariable custom of the celebrated John 
Pbilip Kemble when playing the character. 

Under the title “Hours of Work and Play,” 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe republishes (Triibner 
& Co.) a number of essays, some of which ap- 
peared in Fraser, some in Muemillan, or Once a 
Week, or the Argosy, and some in the Atlantic 
Monthly and other American publications. It 
is a charming little volume, fall of information, 
thought, and practical observation, set in an at- 
tractive style. We hope it may be reprinted in 
this country. 
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Supreme Power. 


By the provision of the Constitution our gov- 
ernment is divided into three coordinate branches, 
the legislative, the executive, and the judiciary. 
By some it has been called the greatest advan- 
tage of our institutions that this government op- 
erates as a ‘‘system of checks,’’ that each of 
these powers acts as a drawback upon the other, 
and makes it impossible for any one of them to 
transgress the limits of its rightful jurisdiction. 
Sach is the fond popular belief, and such, too, one 
of the many errors that have crept into the feel- 
ing which we dignify by the name of patriotism, 
and with which we cling blindly to all that is old 
and long-established. Thus most men hold that 
we live under a trinity as mighty and indisputa- 
ble as that of the Christian church. But, in re- 
ality, there exists in our government but one su- 
preme power, and that is the legislative. That 
this is the only true ‘‘balance of power’’ admits 
of no doubt. For ours is most emphatically, by 
origin and custom, a government ‘‘by the people, 
and for the people,” and the legislative branch, or 
Congress, being the direct representative of the 
people, is, and ought to be, the one mighty hand 
to wield the sceptre of command over the whole 
country. It is not difficult to prove this. The 
laws enacted by Congress are, it is true, subject 
to the approval of the President; but the fact that 
in case of a veto they may be passed over his 
head, and his will as entirely disregarded as that 
of any other private individual, is evidence enough 
that the powers of Congress are not only coordi- 
nate with, but superior to, those of the executive. 

The Supreme Court, in its turn, is to declare 
invalid any acts in which Congress may go be- 
yond its constitutional authority. Yet had the 
framers of the Constitution foreseen any of the 
circumstances under which we now suffer, they 
would probably not have inserted a provision 
which is entirely useless because impossible to 
execute. For no one will attempt to assert that 
the present Congress will be at all influenced by 
the decisions of the present Supreme Court, or 
that, if the Court should to-morrow declare the 
abolition of slavery unconstitutional, and conse- 
quently null and void, we should pay any more 
attention to it than to a veto from President John- 
son! Of course, Congress, treating the Court 
with well-merited contempt, would persevere in 
all legislation in the interest of freedom, as it 
will now in the enactments against rebels and in 
favor of test-oaths; thus once again vindicating 
the truth of the assertion that there is no supreme 
power in the land but that of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Nor is this exercised with any infringement 
upon rights that do not belong to it, as Mr. John- 
son’s adherents will, of course, declare, but by a 
simple assertion of the power conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. Few men will be found bold 
enough to deny that the Supreme Court has most 
flagrantly transgressed its authority by deciding 
unconstitutional the test-oath in Missouri. Yet 
who is to declare their action illegal, if not Con- 
gress? Who but the people are to judge their 
judges? Were it otherwise, indeed, the Supreme 
Court would be a power not equal to, but above, 
Congress, the Constitution, and the people them- 
selves. Yet this was so plainly far from the in- 
tentions of those who drew up the Constitution, 
that, remembering they were but fallible men as 
all others, they gave to Congress, not to the Su- 
preme Court, the right to propose and carry out 
amendments to that document whenever it should 
seem necessary, thus placing the people not under, 
but above, an instrument that was to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ‘‘ourselves and our poster- 
ity.” 

‘‘The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding fine.’ The logic of events has already 
made it apparent to many that there is no higher 
authority than the people themselves, and that 
the last appeal must always be to them again. 
And before that battle between treason and loyal- 
ty, which is still going on, is but half fought out, 
before we see the beginning of the end, this will 
be as plain to even every child in the republic as 
is now the truth of the words that “man cannot 
hold property in man.”’ 

It is the ill-fortune of our representatives to be 
at war with both the other branches of our gov- 
ernment at the same time. ‘The Supreme Court 


Johnson, and President Johnson works in the in- 


plant. 


man whose continuance in office becomes a more 
° | 
and more unendurable disgrace from week to week, 


renders decisions in the interest of President | Mere creatures of his more powerful will. 





Reco nstruction of the South. — 


The Congressional Reconstruction Committee, 
on Wednesday last, reported an important bill ini- 
tiating the first steps towards the reconstruction 
of the South on a sound basis, and necessarily, of 
course, in opposition to the policy and acts of the 
President. ‘The point of the whole bill is given 
in the preamble, and therein Congress, through 
this influential committee, for the first time de- 
clares, what has long been awaited by the loyal 
nation, the unconstitutionality of the usurpations 
of the President. We subjoin this clause in full: 

Whereas the pretended State governments of 
the late so-called Confederate States of i oy 
North Carolina, South Carolina, G , Missis- 
sippi. Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and 
Arkansas, were set up without the authority of Con- 
gress and without the sanction of the people, and, there- 
‘Fore, are of no constitutional validity; and whereas 
said pretended governments afford no adequate 
protection for life or property, but countenance 
and encourage lawlessness and crime; and where- 
as it is necessary that peace and good order should 
be enforced in said so-called States, until loyal 
and republican State governments can be legally 
formed, therefore, etc. 

The bill then goes on to declare that the States 
named shall be divided into military districts, 
subject to the military authority of the United 
States, Virginia forming one district, North and 
South Carolina another, Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama a third, Mississippi afd Arkansas a fourth, 
and Louisiana and Texas a fifth, over each of 
which districts the General of the Army shall as- 
sign a regular officer not below the rank of a Brig- 
adier-General, with a suitable force, whose duty 
it shall be to protect all persons in their rights and 
property, to suppress disorder, and to punish all 
disturbers of the public peace, to which end either 
civil tribunals or military commissions shall be 
invoked as his judgment may determine, all State 
enactments to the contrary, notwithstanding. To 
aid this authority thus granted, it is further pro- 
vided that writs of habeas corpus in behalf of per- 
sons in military custody shall not be issued by the 
courts and judicial officers of the United States 
unless some commissioned officer on duty in the 
district shall certify upon honor that he knows 
the detention to be wrongful. All sentences upon 
offenders are to be approved by the commanding 
officer before execution. 

It will be seen that the provisions of this bill 
are in exact accordance with the views of Gens. 
Sheridan and Thomas, and ether officers of less 
distinction, as to what should be done with the 
South from a military point of view. The abro- 
gation of the pretended State governments should 
at once follow. We trust the present Congress 
will have the honor of this further act, and then 
leave to the Fortieth the details of reérganization. 
In so doing, they will satisfy the loyal public and 
close their term of service with deserved credit. 

From the brief debate that followed the intro- 
duction of the above bill, it looks as though the 
vote upon it would be taken this week. 








Mr. Seward. 


—_~— 


If any other act than those already before the 
public had been needed to bring into utter con- 
tempt the ‘‘greatest living statesman of America,” 
and lose for him that small remnant of affection 
he may yet have possessed in the minds of those 
who remembered rather his past than his present 
career, that act has been furnished by Mr. Sew- 
ard’s letter to Mr. Motley. 

The fact that the original communication from 
a citizen of the United States was to the Presi- 
dent, and not to the Secretary of State, goe: to 
show that Mr. Seward probably acted upon in- 
structions from the executive, though he possibly 
seized the opportunity of attempting to vindicate 
his own honor with all the eager sensitiveness of 
those who have no honor left to be touched. 

No further assurance, indeed, is needed to prove 
the truth of Mr. Motley’s alleged words, that Mr. 
Seward is ‘‘hopelessly degraded,’’ than that he 
should suffer himself to be made a medium of in- 
sult to a gentleman who would not be our fit rep- 
resentative abroad if he did not hold the very 
views that have so incensed the Honorable Secre- 
tary. 

The manner in which Mr. Seward received the 
information was as worthy as the action that fol- 
lowed. Had Mr. Motley improperly made a con- 
fession of his political faith upon some public oc- 
casion, and been accused to Mr. Seward by some 
public official, the Secretary’s ‘‘unutterable mean- 
ness’? might have found a shadow of excuse. 
But to make the gossip of one of those wealthy 
ciphers, who no more nor less than dishonor the 
country they call their own by courting the favo 
of emperors and nobles abroad, the basis of such 
a letter as Mr. Seward addressed to Mr. Motley is 
an impertinence certainly never before equalled 
in the annals of any diplomacy, not evenour own. 
As a first consideration there seems to be no 
remedy for the misdemeanors with which Mr. 
Seward is pleased, from time-to-time, to insult the 
country and to keep fresh in our memory his own 
woful falling-off. It is true thata Cabinet offi- 
cer is appointed ‘‘by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,”’ but when he once possesses 
place, he retains his portfolio at his own or his su- 
perior’s will; and if he is so ‘‘hopelessly degraded” 


the universal odium in which he is held by a loyal 
country, there appears no help but to endure with 
what patience we may the hateful ‘‘burden of his 
administration.” 

And yet the nation presents the picture of a 
Hercules tied down to inactivity by a cobweb. 
No one can save us from continued insult if it 
be not ourselves, and there is but one way to do 
this. But this way is so radical and so thorough 
that timid men, who fear that our institutions are 
such a “sick man’’ that they cannot Lear the ap- 
plication of the knife without losing all that is 
left of life, shrink from the use of it. Yetif we 
would free ourselves from the accursed Upas tree 
that poisons all its surroundings, we must not 
only lop off a branch, but cut down the whole 
Mr. Seward stands or falls with the mas- 
ter he delights to serve. Impeachment and remo- 
val is the only way to do away with not only the 


the refractory members of that body. Four dep- 
uties were laid hold upon and despatched to the 
Canary Islands, the now fashionable cage for birds 
unwilling to join in the favorite airs of despotism. 
The men condemned to transportation are among 
the most popular names; among them the presi- 
dent of the Cortes; and we may imagine how this 
new act of violence must have exasperated the 
popular feeling against the infamous Narvaez reg- 
imen. The crime with which the victims of the 
latter were charged was nothing more than a pro- 


one hundred and twenty-seven deputies had signed 
and resolved to present to the Queen herself. By 
continuing the reign of terror through martial law 
and gagging the press the government hopes to 
subdue the growing spirit of revolution, which 
thus far took refuge in secret ‘‘juntas,’’ but which, 
if recent cable-despatches are correct, threatens 
an early outbreak. 

The closing scenes of 1866 in Spain were gloomy 


victory of a brave nation, the history of which has, 
for centuries, set a melancholy example of the ru- 
inous effect of a fanatical and domineering church 
on the genius of a people, but which, at the same 
time, has proved, by its heroic struggle against 
the overwhelming odds of state and church, that 
its original love of civil liberty has been over- 
awed and subdued but by no means broken and 
extinguished. 

More lucky than Spain has been the young 
Italian nation, which had the sympathy and as- 
sistance of France in 1859, and of Prussia in 1866, 
in its struggle for national existence and civil re- 
form. Still Italy has not vet gained the point 
which forms the center of the Italian question. 
The kingdom of Italy without the venerable old 
capital of Rome looks like a beautiful statue with- 
outa head! There is no doubt that the whole na- 
tion is imbued with a deep and smarting sense of 
this deficiency, and will not settle down to rest 
and peaceful reform before that classic head is 
placed where it belongs. Every attempt to put 
off this inevitable event by negotiation and com- 
promise with the secular power of the Pope will, 
in the end, prove futile. Although, to believe 
some recent cable-intelligence, the mission of Sig- 
nor Tonelli to Rome has been successful in effect- 
ing a settlement with the Holy See, some Florence 
correspondence of the French Journal des Debats 
hints at a highly precarious condition of the pop- 
ular feeling at Rome, caused by the conduct of the 
very military forces destined to protect the tem- 
poral rights of the Pope, notwithstanding the 
exemplary patience and endurance which the Ro- 
man population is evincing in this trying and 
tempting emergency. 

The violent outbreak of the popular feeling in 
Rome would put the king of Italy and the emper- 
or of France to the greatest inconvenience, and 
the peace of Europe to another severe trial. The 
sense of this danger accounts for the compromis- 
ing and procrastinating policy pursued in this mat- 
ter by the Italian government, which is equally 
prompted by a deficiency of 150,000,000 of lire, 
to which the minister of finances has been obliged 
to confess. The financial condition of the new 
kingdom, or, in other words, “the almighty dol- 
lar,’’ will in this instance prove another stimulus 
and support of reform, since the government has 
announced its resolution to tax the church proper- 
ty to the amount of 600,000,000. The Italian 
government is acting vigorously in the direction 
of a complete separation of state and church, and 
every American will feel proud in reading Rica. 
soli’s excellent reply to the bishops, which bears 
testimony to the irresistible influence of the demo- 
cratic ideas of this our republic upon the desti- 
nies of the old hemisphere. 

The most prominent feature, however, of the 
history of the day is presented by the growing 
importance and urgent necessity of the Eastern 
question, which bids fair to forthwith become the 
burning question of European politics. The insur- 
rection in Candia, far from being suppressed, has 
revived and freshened, the Turkish L!ockade being 
entirely ineffectual, and is vigorously kept up by 
reinforcements and supplies from all parts of the 
kingdom of Greece. The other Christian provinces 
of the Porte, as Thessalia-Bosnia, begin to bestir 
themselves, instigated and backed, as we may 
safely suppose, by Russian gold andadvice. The 
sympathies of the Christian nations of both hemis- 
pheres for their suffering brethren under the cres- 
ent areroused. The old hatred against the Mo- 
hammedan rule in Europe is revived, and will soon 
swell into an irresistible force, as we cannot doubt 
if we consider the powerful progress public opin- 
ion has made since the first Greek insurrection in 
the third decade of this century. 

We need not wonder, therefore, at seeing the 
Western powers, the Emperor Napoleon at their 
head, alive to the urgent necessity of the question, 
and pressing the Sublime Porte to call for a con- 
ference of the powers in order to prevent the im- 
minent danger of a general conflagration. Such 
a conference is indeed the most probable step 
next to be expected; and so the famous ‘‘arbitra- 
tor of Europe” may, after all, be gratified by the 
fulfilment of his desire to show his astounded peo- 
ple a collection of the mightiest potentates of the 


as to disregard the voice of public opinion and=orld, besides the great industrial exhibition. 


The Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Kings of Prussia and Italy, the 
Queens of Great Britain and Spain, in person, or 
represented by their highest dignitaries, strolling 
and lingering at the side of the American aborigi- 
nal chiefs and squaws, the Fellahs of Egypt, the 
Sheiks of the Atlas, the Lilliputians of the Arctic 
region, and other specimens of the savage and 
half-savage human kingdom, would, indeed, make 
a splendid show for the gratification of the curi- 
osity of the good people of France, and a highly 
available damper to the popular feeling against 
the army-redrganization scheme, the Mexican 
fizzle, the defeat in Cochin-China, and other small 
accidents which of late have befallen the second 
empire. 

It is, however, by no means certain that a 
congress of the powers would have the desired 
effect of finally settling the Oriental question, 





but also with those who seem to have become the | 


A traitorous President, a Cabinet of truckling 





terest ot the rebels. A bill has been brought in 





In Northern Lights, for February 9, Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow begins a story, ‘‘Fleeing to Tarshish,” | 
which is to be completed in three numbers. ‘‘Our 
Contributors’ Club’’ reappears, minus the illus- 
tration, and the other articles are of the usual va- | 
riety and merit. The number is not equal to last | 
week’s. 


The Phrenological Journal for February , discours- 


by treason on every side, 
firmness, but even a certain amount of courage, is 
necessary to take this step. 


politicians, a Lieut.-General who knows no higher 
to “define the powers of the Supreme Court,” and | law than the command of his superior, and a Su- 
a resolution passed tending towards the impeach- | Preme Court upon the shoulders of a majority of | 
ment of the President. But we who talk of the the members of which the mantle of Chief Justice 
removal of Mr. Johnson as a desirable object Taney seems to have fallen,—such is the pleasing 
never consider that, surrounded as Congress is | SPectacle just now presented to those who hold 
Ms not only energy and that the experiment of self-government is a fail- 

ure, and who have more reason to triumph at this 

| moment than in the darkest hours of the rebellion. 





It has been stated by a creature of the Presi- | And is it possible that we still hesitate ? 


dent’s in Maryland that, in case of impeachment, | 
the executive would be bound to defend himself, | 





The State of Europe. 


and call upon the army of the United States. Gen.| Among the secondary countries—of which we | 


es of the Beautiful Princess of Denmark and the | Grant is at the head of the army, and personally | omitted to speak in a recent review—those that | 
Young Czarewitch of Russia; Eminent American Popular. He is one of those men whose business | inspire the least confidence and give rise to seri- 
Divines ; Self-Government; Pope’s Essay on Man, | is war, and who pride themselves upon knowing | ous apprehensions, Spain stands foremost. | 


etc. Fowler & Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. | 


Every Saturday, for February 9, contains an in- | commands of their superiors. For the consequen- | dynasty which rules that unhappy country with 
teresting sketch of Wainwright (‘Janus Weath- ces of such a command we should not answer. | the aid of a ruthless ministry of despotic tenden- 
ercock,’”’) the poisoner, by Charles Dickens; with | Of what would follow this coup d'etat, however, | cles line not resorted to on open breach of its con- 
other articles of interest. Ticknor & Fields pub- | there can be no doubt. It would be, first, another stitutional pledge, but has deemed it safer to keep 
| civil war, more costly in lives and treasure than | apparently within those constitutional forms which 
| the one we have just passed through; and then, { have always proved a commodious mantle for des- 
been received. It is fully equal to the numbers | the utter annihilation of all rebel and presiden- | potism, knowing as it does how to handle them 
tial supporters, whether in high or low places, | adroitly. (By-the-way, we may remark here that 
and the complete and undisputed establishment | this mantle has, within the last two decades, re- 
of the supremacy of the legislative branch of the | ceived a valuable addition in the humbug of “‘gen- 
government. We do not wish to see this most | eral suffrage,” which the arch-despot in France 
desirable end reached by so bloody a path; but! borrowed from democracy). 
the number are excellent. The wood-cuts are | that it will be attained sometime is as little doubt. | The Spanish gevernment has not started a real 
remarkably spirited. A. Williams & Co. are the ful in our mind as that the people is the only | coup d'etat; it has contented itself with sending 
i the Cortes home, and making a “raid” against 


lishers. 
Our Boys and Girls, for the current date, has | 


which have preceded it. $2 dollars a year. Lee 
& Shepard publishers. 

The Nursery, for February, demonstrates that 
it is the only magazine especially adapted to chil- 
dren under seven years of age. The contents of 
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See 


nothing of politics, and in merely obeying the | 


rightful legislator, executive and judge. 


The unholy branch of the condemned Bourbon- | 
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this letter requires; but as a historical monument 
to show the rapid decline of a Republican-elected 
administration, and the personal abasement of its 
high officials, we print it entire:— 


which may be compared to some frightful mon- | 
ster which nobody dares to approach with a will, | 
but to which some food must be thrown from time- 
to-time in order to keep it in good humor, and at 
a safe distance, for another length of time. The 
policy of the great powers concerning the affairs 
in the East and the cessation of the Mohammed- 
an rule in Europe, has always been of a procrasti- | 
nating nature, and a European congress at the | 
present time would not seem to promise any other 
result than a new respite for ‘‘the sick man.” 


| 





This may do for awhile, and —_— Litas a Pee | the opportunity afforded by the indecision of Con- 
longed for another year, but it is evident that the >... could not escape the notice of such shrewd 
Eastern question is one of those which cannot be ' politicians as the Southern leaders. The rumors 


test against the dissolution of the Cortes, which | i 


enough. May the year 1867 close bright with the | 5.4 


Panis, Horet Maurice, } 
: October 23, 1866. 
Mr. President :—I have travelled a good deal in 
Europe during the past year, and had occasion to 
see something of our ministers and consuls in va- 
rious countries. A large majority of those whom 
I met with were bitterly hostile to you and your 
administration, and expressed that hostility in so 
open and offensive a manner as to astonish Ameri- 
can travellers, and to leave a very bad impression 
upon Europeans who were present. This was 
particuiarly true of those from the New England 
States, of whom a large majority of our foreign 
re = a seems to be composed, and a very 
indifferent set they are, individually and collect- 
ively. Mr. Motley, minister at Vienna, does not 
pretend to conceal his disgust, as he styles it ele- 
gantly, at your whole conduct. Having been ap- 
pointed exclusively by Charles Sumner, he ap- 
plauds him and his revolutionary doctrines, despi- 
ses American democracy, and proclaims loudly that 
an English nobleman is the model of human per- 
fection. There is not in all Europe a more thor- 
ough flunkey ora more un-American function- 
ary. He tells every traveller that Sumner is en- 
tirely justified; and that you have deserted your 
pledges and principles in common with Mr. Sew- 
» Who, he says, is hopelessly degraded. At 
Frankfort the consul, Murphy, whois said to have 
cleared more than $100,000 through his office, de- 
clared repeatedly that the threat of his friend 
Zach. Chandler would be made good, and ought 
to be, by your impeachment. This is notorious 
and a public scandal. The fellow himself is vul- 
gar, ignorant and unworthy, and is one of Chand- 
ler’s tools. Hale, at Madrid, condemned your 
course in a malignant manner to various Ameri- 
cans, and so did Morris at Constantinople. Some 
of my friends who went to Morocco heard Mc- 
Math, at ‘Tangier, rail valiantly and shamefully 
against you, saying he was ready to retire from 
such a concern. Perry, at Tunis, was equally 
offensive in his language. There are many others 
in the same boat, and it is time that better men 
were appointed; men who will at least respect 
the President and the dignity of his office. Radi- 
calism of the worst sort makes war on you and 
your friends under every pretext, and yet the in- 
struments of that faction are blatant all over Eu- 
rope in condemnation of both. It isa shame and 
a stigma to permit this longer. Massachusetts 
seems to monopolize a lion’s share of the consul- 
ates, and Boston has no less than three of the best 
missions—Messrs. Adams, Burlingame and Mot- 
ley. Is no other part of our country to be con- 
sidered, or worthy of notice? Must Sumner, 
Butler, Phillips, Chandler, and the like, engross 
all the honors for their satellites? I want nothing 
at your hands of any sort, but fit and decent 
men should be sent abroad who will not slander 
the chief executive and the government. Wheel- 
er, consul at Genoa, isa common drunkard, and 
a disgrace to the country. When sober he abu- 
ses the President in the hearing of everybody. 
Respectable Americans are very much mortified 
by the presence of such unworthy persons in pla- 
ces of trust and responsibility, and few like the 
task of letting their experience be known as I 
have done. ‘There are hundreds who know much 
more, but prefer to remain silent. 
Most respectfully, 
Geo. W. McCracken, of New York. 
What more infamous scandal could be present- 
ed on which to assail the reputation of a gentle- 


man and a scholar like Mr. Motley ? 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Familiar Letter to the Editor. 


—o— 





Mr. Epiror:—While renewing my subscrip- 
tion, allow me to wish you and The Commonwealth 
a happy and prosperous new year! 

Your correspondents interest me, and I want to 
know who they are. Some I already know, and 
some I have learned in waiting without asking. 
But those of Paris, Washington and New York, 
who are they? The latter, I think, is a transcen- 
dentalist, if that is the term to designate the class of 
religionists, or philosophers, to which Mr. Em- 
erson belongs. I think your St. Louis corres- 
pondent is Mr. Kroeger. [A mistake.—Ep.] 
But why didn’t he give us the list of names out 
of which the future American is to be made? It 
seems to me we are already, in some sense, a na- 
tion of egotists and idolaters. We worship, j/irst, 
self; then, in civility, each other ; then, in intercom- 
munity of worship, our machinery of government. 
Nearly thirty years ago, ina Fourth of July ora- 
tion, I heard Mr. Hedge advance the idea that the 
most perfect government would be that wherein 
there was no machinery whatever, but where the 
laws dwelt in the hearts of all the people. I see 
yet no approximation towards the realization of 
Mr. Hedge’s dream, nor may we expect it while 
the love of office dwells in the hearts of so many 
aspiring young lawyers. 

I read, the other day, in a spiritual paper an al- 
lusion to the Daily Voice of Boston, in which the 
hope was expressed that the ‘‘workingmen’”’ might 
become a power in the land to purge the govern- 
ment of demagogues. But ‘‘workingmen,”’ alas! 
are but men, (witness our President!) and in the 
day of their power might not they also become 
demagogues ? 

Will you have the kindness to tell me who is 


which I received, he gave a minute description of | 
the ‘‘freedmen’s monument.’’ In many respects | 
it must be very beautiful; but gild it and call it 

by what name you will, a coffin is a most earthly 
thing; and if I had any interest in the matter I | 
should want that sarcophagus, so-called, knocked | 
out from the upper temple of the monument. I | 
have heard that the coffin of Mahomet was sus- 

pended between the heavens and the earth; but | 
what to us is the spiritual significance of such | 
things? Or was Mr. Lincoln’s highest fame in | 
the manner of his death—his martyrdom, so- | 
called? Again, do you think itis Chrisfian to | 
collect money from the freedmen for the erection | 
of such costly piles while so many of them are | 
starving, not only for intellectual, but for literal | 
bread, and so many children are homeless? A | 
school was atone time suggested. Don’t you | 
think that would be a more fitting monument? | 
I have been greatly interested in Miss Hawes, | 
and wished to know more of her. I could not | 
read the announcement of her death without a | 
pang. Jesus said, ‘If ye love me, ye would re- | 
joice because I go to the Father.’’ But eighteen | 
hundred years have not brought us sufficiently | 
near the spiritual world to rejoice in the transla- | 
tion thither of those we love. But then it is a | 
privilege to live long in this world, if the years | 





are passed in usefulness to our fellows, or as a dis- 

cipline, however severe, to better fit us for the | 

heavenly society above. | 
Very respectfully, 

, Me., Jan. 15, 1867. 











CORRESPONDENCE. | 
Our Washington Letter. 


WasuincTon, Feb. 5, 1867. | 
A CHECKMATE. 
At least A. J. hopes to make it so. Of course 


finally settled by compromise, but calls for the now afloat of Mr. Johnson’s intention to presenta | 


“ultima ratio requm.”’ | 








McCracken. 


George W. McCracken is the name of the peri- 
patetic patriot who wrote the letter to the Presi- | 
dent that prompted the impudent missive by Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Motley. At first he was termed | 


We dislike to give the space in our columns 





| plan of settlement in his message to the Fortieth 
Congress are among the most striking proofs of , 
this fact. 
| South Carolinia politicians who follow Gov. Orr 
/have been at work for several months to secure , 
| favorable action upon the plan presented by Orr. | 
| That plan is reported as substantially adopted by 


| a relative of Charles 0’Conor, Esq., of New York | the President. 


| city; but that highminded gentleman, though of 
| the Democratic party, indignantly denies even an 
acquaintance with the calumniator. McCracken’s | - 
letter itself is the most withering commentary on | |S &* 
the act of Mr. Seward; for that a gentleman, 
much less the ‘‘premier” of an administration, 
should use such a document for a gross attack by 
innuendo upon a foreign minister of his country 
would, until its accomplishment, pass belief. 


| should attach to this is the evidence it affords of 


‘the progress of his own policy aud principles. Khe aati Common: 
This plan of the President, or rather of Gov. Orr, and go teyond the Te wh 


| Congress. 
| stead of that it should encourage them to push 
forward their own views to full legislative con- 


summation. 


President, and in another form to the Governors 
of the unrepresented States, is substantially the 
| pending amendment with a substitute for the 
third section. This section proposes first, in sub- 
stance, what the present one does, and then adds | way as lecturers before the institution. 


There is not the least doubt that the 


The only value which a radical 
'} 


pected to distract and divide the majority in 
It is to be feared that it may. In- 


The plan to be presented to Congress by the 


that impartial suffrage shall never require as 
qualification an intelligence test beyond the capaci_ 
ty to read the Constitution in English, or a prop- 
erty over beyond the possession of $250 in real 
or personal estate. 

An amendment to their constitutions, to the 
foregoing effect, is to be submitted to the State 
legislatures. Of course the adoption of these 
_ propositions is to be counterbalanced by a Con- 
gressional recognition of Mr. Johnson’s State 

usurpations, of the pro-rebel rule therein, and of 
an amnesty to the leaders so far as the proposed 
disqualification for office-holding’ is concerned. 
| This is to be the advance of the President and 
| his rebel allies. It is caused alone by the unanim- 
|ity with which the people have set their faces 
/against “my policy.”’ Perseverance will ensure 
| perfect victory. It is declared, however, that 
| there are nearly two-score members of the pres- 
ent House, most of whom are reélected to the For- 
| tieth Congress, who are ready, under the leader- 
,ship of John A. Bingham and Judge Spalding, 
| to go after “strange gods.” These men have a 
| hankering after the flesh-pots. There is too much 
| Teason to believe that both Bingham’s and Spald- 
'ing’s actions are dictated by aspirations for the 
U. S. District Judgeship of Northern Iowa. 
GEN. GRANT AND THE NEW DODGE. 

T learn from a reliable source that when the 
South Carolina plan was first broached here, the 
projector of it laid his propositions before Gen. 
Grant. He was told frankly that his only hope of 
success was to get the support of the men who 
held the power. As the General informed the 
Governor, the Southern people, or rather their 
leaders, had done nothing during the past year 
to secure any favors from the party in power. So 
long as they consorted with the rotten copperhead 
party of the North, so long the nation would re- 
gard them as enemies. So far as the plan pre- 
sented was GCiscussed, I learn that the General fa- 
vored no divergence from the pending amend- 
ment. The advice given by Grant was, in part, 
acted upon, and most of the prominent radicals 
were consulted. I believe not one of any weight 
was found willing to accept now anything less 
than manhood suffrage, and that a majority were 
determined to remove the usurping obstructions 
called State governments and rebuild from the 
foundations up. 

The whole effort of the Johnsonites at this 
time is to retain the present State organizations. 
Let not that be forgotten in any survey of the po- 
litical situation. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

The committee on the New Orleans riot inves- 
tigation seem to be likely to be of practical ser- 
vice in the direction of reconstruction. They will 
present a bill for the provisional government of 
Louisiana. The outlines of this measure are be- 
fore the public. Yet I do not believe that this or 
any other similar measure has the slightest chance 
of adoption by this Congress, and but very little 
in the first session of the Fortieth. It is getting | 
to be a general conviction that the Fortieth Con- 
gress will adjourn over at an early day, long 
enough at least to secure the presence of mem- 
bers from the six States which will be absent at 
its first assembling. From all the indications it 
is to be feared that unless something is done through 
outside pressure there will be noaction whatever 





<— 


t@~ The Johnsonian heads are dropping all 
about us. Couch, Swift, Phinney, Pierce, and 
numerous others of the bread-and-butter brigade, 
have been rejected. Nathaniel Gilbert of New 
Bedford is named as Pierce’s successor. If ‘“Nat”’ 
is a Johnson man he has read the Commonwealth 
to little advantage—that’s all! 





RuFFianism 1n Missourt.—We have seen a 
letter from Everett, Boone Co., Mo., which gives 
a startling picture of the crimes and indignities 
practised upon the Union people of that locality 
by returned rebels, copperheads, &c. A member 
elect of the 40th Congress, W. F. Switzler, is rep- 
resented as having friends engaged in this work. 


ie A new effort is being made to better the 
condition of the freedmen on the Arlington 
Heights estate near Washington. The generous 
can find no worthier object for their benefactions. 
Send a greenback at once to Hon. George W. Mc- 
Lellan (a Boston man), Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, Washington, D. C., and feel bet- 
ter whenever you remember it. 





Xe The New York Times keeps a chap in this 
city to write it that ‘there is not a solitary mer- 
chant or business man |here] who does not pro- 
test against the measure [impeachment] as unwise 
unauthorized and impolitic.”” If the readers of 
the Times rely on this fellow’s information they 
will be as deluded as its editor was when he sought 
to engineer the sentiment of the country in favor 
of the Philadelphia convention! 


(a The Superior Court of Chatam county, 
Georgia, despite the civil-rights bill, recently de- 
creed that the laws of Georgia do not authorize 
or contemplate the admission of persons of color 
to the bar, and as this is a matter entirely of in- 
ternal police and municipal regulation, over 
which the State has absolute and exclusive juris- 
diction, it is its deliberate judgment that the court 
has no power to grant the petition for admission 
to the bar, the petitioner being a person of color. 


Bemis’ “Patent SHare Cotrar.’’—This col- 
lar is the one that combines all the desirable qual- 
ities that have hitherto been introduced. It is 
made literally to fit. Chas. A. Noyes & Co., 58 
Federal street, are the manufacturers’ agents in 
Boston, and have a complete stock of paper and 
linen collars, cuffs, &c., for sale. The Bemis col- 
lar, though in the market but a’short time, has 
already taken the lead, and is universally ad- 
mired. Its points of excellence are duly set forth 
in another column. 








VALUE OF PROPERTY HELD IN THE SouTH BY 
Nortseners.—John E. Hayes, (well-known in 
this city,) editor and proprietor of the Savannah 
Republican, a loyal paper of weak expression, in- 
dicted for libeling Solomon Cohen, Congressman- 
elect, by charging that he was a defaulter as Post- 
master to the United States Government in that 
he did not pay over the moneys in his possession 
at the breaking out of the war, was found guilty 
on Friday last. The case excited great public 
attention from the political issues involved, the 
prominence of the rebel plaintiff and the strong 
Republicanism of the accused. The verdict is 
considered as adversely affecting the rights of all 
Northern or Union men in that community. 





taken on the important matter of reconstruction. 
The diversity of counsel is confusing; that of | 
leadership is conflicting; and the sum total of all | 
| Seems to be that Congress will drift, perhaps on to 
| the rocks, but, let us trust, into a safe harbor. 
GREAT COTTON FRAUDS. : 
Mr. Wilson offered a resolution in the Senate, 
| to-day, calling for information in relation to seiz- 
| ures of rebel cotton, and the allowance of claims 
thereon by the treasury. This resolution is in- 
| tended to unearth transactions like the following: 
Just before the surrender of the rebel armies, 
thirty thousand bales of cotton were placed at Dick 
Taylor’s disposal by the rebel government for the 
| payment of his troops. The cotton was stored at 
Marion, Ala. Parties in Memphis (then under 
our control) furnished gold for this cotton to one 
| A. K. Shepherd, rebel quartermaster. The troops 
were paid, but the cotton was seized at the sur- | 
render by U.S. Treasury agents. It was shipped | 
to New York, and sold there on account of the | 
government. 
Quite recently a claim was laid before the Sec- | 














JERE. Brack anp Joun M. Lancston.—Ap- 
propos of the admission of John M. Langston, 
Ksq., to practise in the United States Supreme 
Court, the story is told that Hon. Jeremiah S. 
Black received a severe and anything but a pleas- 
ant shock the other day. While Langston was 
in the clerk’s room, paying his initiation fee, Jere- 
miah came rushing in to get change for a ten dol- 
lar bill. The clerk could not accommodate him, 
whereupon the legal luminary of color volunteered 
assistance, asking at the same time if he had the 
honor of addressing the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. 
Imagine the horror of Judge Black! Indignantly 
ejaculating ‘‘No, sir, no!’’ he fled from the spot 
disgusted and dismayed, not even waiting for the 
change he so much desired. 


Coior sTiLL CONTRABAND IN Boston!—It is 
shameful that in this day of equal school, car 
and jury rights, even in Boston, men calling 
themselves generous can be found who treat col- 


| ored persons v.ith the grossest inhumanity. Mrs. 


F. Ek. W. Harper, a lady of character and talent, 


the Boston correspondent, ‘‘North,” of the Anti- i bale, a total amount of one million four hundred and | 
Slavery Standard? In a recent letter, in a paper | forty thousand dollars (31,440,000). No comment 


| Cretans takes place on Monday afternoon week at | 
|the Music Hall. 


Booth’s diary that Secretary Stanton is not dis- 
missed by Andrew Johnson when he is known to | 
be in opposition to his measures? 


dent, who undertook to denounce Mr. Motley, 
Mr. McCracken, is a wealthy New Yorker, el school-house and appurtenances to the Paris 
twenty-four years of age, and, what is patent, exposition indicates that it is apparent we cannot 
with more money and assurance than brains. 





se z who has addressed thousands of as cultivated 
retary of the Treasury by the rebel. A. K. Shep- | people as can be found in Boston, was refused a 
| herd, through ex-provisional governor, Lewis E. | carriage, the other day, to take herself and child 
| Parsons, now a claim-agent, pardon-broker, and | toa raitensd station on after the driver -had 
claimant of a seat in the Senate, for eighteen thou- | dutven ti tee: baie : iciies tho dlscovaied ‘he 
sand bales of this cotton. Within a short sme : 


: was colored. ‘The carriage came from th b 
treasury warrants have been issued to Parsons for “s — 


the ative maiuihes af bales; site nie of G50 ces | of John P. Barnard & Co., Myrtle street. One 
. | of the proprietors, on being remonstrated with 


for the insult offered by his driver, said he should 
have sent the driver back for the passengers had 


acide ; a he known the occurrence at the time; but youd 
going is vouched for by reliable Union men. Br : 
: nae authority informs us that the managing-man of 
There are more transactions of a similar char- | 


1 A hi ‘cul the stable expressly assumed the act of his em- 
acter, though none so Sagrant as this particu ar | ployé when his attention was called to it. We 


— | hardly think the city authorities, who license 


ARMING THE INDIANS. : ee aagpein ne b é' 
The recent passage of a bill by the House trans- | @s¢ Vvelucies for the public convenieace, will 


ferring the Indian Bureau to the war department, | willingly allow this sort of prejudice longer to im- 
and the complaints with regard to the ing of | pose on respectable people, whether black or not. 
If they do, they deserve to go into a hopeless mi- 


hostile Indians by the present management of | : ith A 

the Indian Bureau, as well as the investigation | 2°™Y, an@ the sooner the better. 
just closed, renders this subject of general inter- | 
is To Rage! letter “aie ae a8 din ef a: Tue Epucation oF Dear Mutes.—Those who 
contract. for goods at Fort Zarah made by a Were present when Mr. Stone of Hartford brought 


: 4 - forward his answer to the arguments of Dr. Howe 
f d . In this I | : 
brother of tie: lagen Commionionss.: te tile | Mr. Hubbard, and the educated deaf mutes of 


mentioned that arms were supplied to Indians | ; ; 

now hostile. I am enabled to give you the de- | Boston, at the State House the other day, may re- 
tails of this transaction. ‘The original goods were | member that he stated that the English establish- 
rejected because Mr. Bogy thought the invoice | ments for instructing deaf mutes had all changed 
was deficient in this item of “hardware.” Here | 0m the system of articulation to that of signs, 
is what he bought to supply this deficiency: Re- | except the London Asylum. Even if this statement 
volvers, 55, at $36.00 each; navy size, 98, at $22.00 | could be proved, which we doubt, it would be 
each; holsters and belts, $1.25 cach; 250,000 gun | necessary to consider his exception an important 


caps; 20 kegs of powder, $17.00 each; 1,250 Ibs. of | one, for we learn by the London journals that this 
oh heate ‘ Re: /asylum—the oldest in Great Britain, and one of 


These goods were purchased of a Mr. | : 
Butterfield, the same man whom Sherman has| the oldest in the world—now educates nearly 
lately forbidden to sell arms to Indians. four hundred children, or a third part of all who 
Kosmos. | Teceive instruction of this sortin England. Its 
| semi-annual meeting was held at the London Tav- 
' ern a few weeks ago, and the statemeat was then 
made that 3500 deaf and dumb children have becn 
educated in the asylum since 1792. Besides the 
| London establishment, there is now a branch at 
| Margate. Several of the smal! establishments 
———_— | where the language of signs is employed have 
DH Mr. Hooper, M. C., from Boston, has been heen opened since 1840, and some of them for the 





is necessary beyond the statement that the fore- 











HOME NOTES. 


2a Don’t forget that the concert in aid of the 


| making an interesting speech on our finances. Its | express purpose of using the sign language, which 


‘leading feature is a recommendation of the mod-! was furbidden at the London asylum. 
erate curtailment of the so-called national banks. | 





State Mattrers.—In the Paymaster General’s 
office, in the payment of monthly bounties, amount- 
ing to more than a million of dollars, made in 
twenty-two thousand sums, varying from $5.66 
| to over 3600, the only error discovered is an over 
>#™ President Johnson’s European correspon- payment of one dollar and thirty cents. 

The rejection of the proposition to send a mod- 


“PF Is it because he is in possession of Wilkes 


| send that which makes the school-system of Mas- 
' sachusetts so valuable—the freedom and equality 


Ea Congress must hurry up its business. of education which two centuries of practice have 


The 23d of February is the last day on which bills | nade more essential than houses, or desks, or 


can be presented to the President with any degree | teachers, even; and the legislature did well in de- 
‘of safety. After that ‘hey fail to become a law if, sigh ania 6 


| nying the experiment. 
The Legislative Temperance Society is under 
way again with Rev. Thomas Wilson of Stough- 


New Excraxp Presextep ro Otp Exctaxp. ton as president. We hope it will do good,— 


1e neither vetoes nor signs them within ten days, 








| Our correspondent, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, has | there is need of it. One of its officers we have 
| been invited to deliver his lecture on “New Eng- | seen “crook his elbow” within three months. 
;land’’ before the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
‘tain on the 22d of February. This institution 
‘holds a very conspicuous place, not only in Eng-| A meeting of the voters of New Bedford is 
land, but among the learned societies of the world. i called for Wednesday of next week to consider 
| Professor Tyndall is now at the head of it. } 

late Professor Rogers of Glasgow was the last of | from that city to vote against the passage of the 


the few Americans who have preceded Mr. Con- 


We shall look for his name high up on the list of 
new members. 





The | the expediency of instructing the representatives 


Constitutional Amendment now pending consid- 
eration in our Legislature. 
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Crry Matrers.—Another prominent Bostoni- 
an has died in the person of Gen. J. L. C. Amee, 
chief-of-police under Mayor Wightman, and a pol. 
itician of some note. During the war he was 
quartermaster in the army. He was a genial, 
generous-hearted man, and of course had many 
friends. He was a brother-in-law of Josiah Dun- 
ham, Esq. 

Speaking of a past chicf-of-police, reminds us 
to say that no syllable seems yet to have dropped 
relative to any new chief for the Boston depart- 
ment. The present chief possessed the utmost 
confidence of the late Mayor, who, on retiring 
from office, paid him one of the handsomest com- 
pliments ever given by a man to a fellow-man. 
The Governor, too, as we have reason to know, 
thinks Boston is most fortunate in its head of the 
force. With such endorsements a change would 
be only upon the most mature deliberation. 

A minor jand operation is attracting attention and 
has got into the newspapers. By the tripartite 
treaty between the State, the city and the Water 
Power Co., relative to the Back-bay lands, it was 
mutually contracted, among other things, that 
the State should make Berkeley street eighty-feet 
wide, that the city should put in-water and gas- 
pipes, &c., and that the Water Power Co. should 
build a bridge over the Worcester Railroad track 
and complete its end of the street to conform tu 
the designated width. The State Commissioners 
then allowed the abuttors near Beacon street to 
fence-in ten feet on each side of the street adjoin- 
ing their houses, for grass-plats, flower-beds, &c., 
thus reducing the width practically to sixty feet. 
What right the State had to give permission of 
this character in a matter belonging mutually to 
three’parties, unless to aid the purposes of some 
land-speculators, (of which whisper says the sup- 
position is not a violent one, ) is yet to be learned. 
At any rate, it is not improbable that the city will 
stop the water and refuse acceptance to the street, 
(which carries with it the loss of paving, &c.,) 
till all the conditions of the treaty are ful- 
filled. 

Mayor Norcross, on Friday last, the 1st inst., 
retired from mercantile life, having been in one 
store forty-one years. The firm he was connect- 
ed with dates back to 1810, and he became a mem- 
ber of the same in 1883. His father, who bore 
the same name, was his predecessor in the busi- 
ness, that of crockery and glass-ware, and the 
house has been favorably known all over New 
England. 

The contest tm Ward Three for Councilman, on 
Wednesday, resulted in the election of Edward 
R. Merritt, the sitting member, without organized 
opposition. Mr. Richard S. Brown, colored, 
though declining a re-nomination, was voted for 
by a considerable number of friends. We trust 
the Ward politicians will not hereafter kick at 
their colored friends, for it was not creditable that | 
the city Republican ticket should be thrown into 
the minority there through the prejudices of a 
few fair-weather friends. 


Tue Bequests or THE Late Francis Jack 
son.—In the Supreme Court, on the 18th ult., the 
following decision, interesting to many of our 
readers, was made :— 

Edmund Jackson, Executor, vs. Wendell Phillips et 


be given for the béndfit of the suffering Cretans. 
The latter tickets are being rapidly taken up, 
and the programme is an exceedingly interesting 
and novel one. 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore’s grand concert, on Sunday 
evening last, was a grand success, both as regards 
the excellence of the entertainment and the large 
audience present. “Variety is pleasing,’’ and 
there certainly was enough of it in the programme 
to suit the greatest lovers of it. Camilla Urso 
played splendidly, as usual. She gave De Beri- 
ot’s ‘‘Le Tremolo,” and in response to an encore 
played the ‘‘Last Rose of Summer’’ so sweetly 
as to be listened to with almost breathless atten- 
tion. Her other selections were well rendered 
and heartily applauded. We should like to men- 
tion each performer particularly, but we have not 
space todo so. The concert was so successful as 
to cause the announcement of its repetition on 
Sunday next. As there is sure to be a large au- 
dience we advise all who intend going to apply 
for tickets at once. 

The complimentary concertto Mr. J. L. Hat- 
ton, this evening, at Chickering’s, should be a 
substantial benefit tohim.. A more genial, jovial, 
scholarly musical artist we have never had among 
us. As composer, singer, player, conductor, he 
| has a multitude of rare gifts, and a host of friends. 
| Miss Phillips aud Brignoli will be there, and a 
i select quartette will give some of Mr. Hatton’s 
} own compositions. 








Dramatic Notes. 


Boston Museum.—On Friday week Mr. Warren 
had a benefit, appearing as “Beau Shatterly’’ in 
‘Married and Single,”’ and ‘Jasper Pidgeon” in 
“‘Meg’s Diversion,’”’ a domestic drama in two acts 
by H. T. Craven, which was produced for the 
first time in this country upon this occasion. The 
plot of the play is not distinguished for intricacy 
or originality. It is a chapter from real life, and 
from its very simplicity appeals to the heart. 
Although it does not pretend to be a moral play, 
in the sense in which that term is generally used, 
no young lady of flirting propensities could wit- 
ness the anguish which ‘‘Meg’s” thoughtlessness 
caused “Jasper’’ without its having a good effect 
upon her. Again, it isa play which we should 
advise young gentlemen to see, as it may put 
them on their guard and prevent their hearts be- 
ing played the deuce with by brighteyes. “Meg’s 
Diversion,” poorly acted, would afford anything 
but diversion to the audience witnessing it. But 
with the cast it received at the Museum, every 
part being well played, (for even Mr. Harris 
played well—what he knew of the character—a 
small portion, by-the-way, as he kept two prompt- 
ers busy all the time he was on the stage,) it was 
very enjoyable. Mr. Warren, especially, acted 
finely, in the pathetic portions displaying so much 
real feeling as to bring tears to every eye. Miss 
Clarke, as ‘‘Meg,’”’ was charming, being much 
more natural than usual. We are glad to see 
that Miss Clarke is rapidly improving in her 
profession, which, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is a noble one. A monarch can at 
most but rule the bodies of his subjects. The 


command a tear and be obeyed; but a great actor 





als. This was a bill in equity brought by the 
executor against the trustees under the will of! 
the late Francis Jackson to obtain instructions as 
to its construction. The will bears date on the 
28th of January, 1861. | 

The fourth article bequeaths to Wendell Phil- | 
lips, William Lloyd Garzison and others, respon- | 
dents, as a board of trustees, ten thousand dollars, 
to be expended as they deem best, for the prepa- 
ration and circulation of books, newspapers, the 
delivery of speeches, lectures, and such other 
means, as will put an end to negro slavery in this | 
country. 

The fifth article bequeaths to the same board of | 
trustees two thousand dollars, to be expended by 
them for the benefit of fugitive slaves who may 
escape from the slaveholding States of this infa- 
mous Union. 

The sixth article bequeaths to certain of the re- | 
spondents five thousand dollars, to be expended 
by them as they deem fit to secure the passage 
of laws granting women, whether married or un- 
married, the right to vote, to hold office, to hold, 
manage and devise property; and all other rights 
enjoyed by men; and for the preparation and cir- 
culation of books and the delivery of lectures 
md such other means as they may deem best. 

‘The eighth, ninth and tenth articles give the res- 
idue of the testator’s estate in trust, the income to 
be paid to his three children during their natural 
lives, providing also for the disposal of the same 
after their decease. 

The case having been argued before the Su- 
preme Court, that court have now given the fol- 





lowing decision as to the construction of the will: | 
“The gift in the fourth article of the will for | 


the purpose of creating a public sentiment that 
would put an end to negro slavery in this coun- 
try constituted a legal charity which might, at 
the time of the testator’s death, have been ap- 
plied in a lawful manner. 

“The gift in the fifth article for the benefit of 
fugitive slaves was also a charitable gift, which 
might at that time have been lawfully applied at 
least to the extinguishment by purchase of those 
alleging themselves to be their masters, or to the 
reliet of those fugitive slaves who might be in 
distress. 

‘These two charitable trusts, having taken ef- 
fect at the death of the testator, were not termi- 
nated or destroyed by the abolition of slavery by 
the thirteenth article of amendment ot the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but are to be ap- 
plied to carry out in a lawful manner the intentions 
of the testator as nearly as possible, according to 
ascheme to be settled by a master in chancery 
and approved by the court before the funds are 
paid over to the trustees named in the will. 

‘The gift in the sixth article, to create a trust, 
unrestricted in point of time, to secure the pas- 
sage of laws granting to women different rights 
from those belonging to them under the existing 
Constitution and laws, did not constitute a legal 
charity, and was therefore inoperative and void, 
and remitted to the testator’s heirs-at-law. 

“The income of one-third of the residue men- 
tioned in the eighth article is to be paid as therein 
directed to the testator’s daughter, Mrs. Eddy, 
and his grand-daughter, Mrs. Bacon, during their 
respective lives; and the remainder of that third 
will go to the heirs-at-law of the testator as a re- 
sulting trust. 

“The income of the two other thirds of the 
residue is to be paid according to the directions of 
the ninth and tenth articles respectively to the 
testator’s son, James, and the testator’s daughter, 
Mrs. Palmer, during their respective lives. The 
principal of each of these two-thirds of the res- 
idue upon the deaths of said son and daughter re- 
spectively, in case he or she should leave no chil- 
dren surviving, will go by way of contingent re- 
mainder to the charity established by the fourth 
article, and be paid after the settlement of a 
scheme for its application to the trustees therein 
named.”’ 

The court accordingly order the following de- 
cree to be entered :—“That the property mention- 


ed in the sixth, eighth, ninth and tenth articles of 


the will be disposed of as above directed; that 
the case be reterred to a master to settle and re- 
port a scheme for the application, as nearly as 
possible, according to the intentions of the testa- 
tor, of the property given in trust by the fourth 
and fitth articles of the will; that the attorney- 


general, the executor, and the trustees named in | 
sail fourth article may submit drafts of schemes | 
for the master’s approval; and that all further di- 


rections be reserved.’’ 


S.E. Sewall and G. W. Phillips for the ex- 
ecutor, and S. Bartlett and J. G. King for the re- 


spondents. 


Musical Notes. 


— 


The Fifth Concert of the Harvard Musical As-| 
sociation was one of the most pleasing of the se- 
Gade’s First Symphony was exceedingly 
interesting to the audience, seeming to take pre- 
cedence of the Schumann Symphony, and to re- | 
semble more closely similar works by Mendels- 
It) 
was listened to with the closest attention and 
highest satisfaction. The ranks of the orchestra 

ere full, and the symphony and overtures to 
; * “Ruy Blas” and “The Water-Carrier” were ad- 


ries. 


sohn than those of other symphony writers. 


does this at his pleasure. Who shall say that he 


who commands our imagination, and deeply ex- | 


cites the strongest passions of ournature, moving 
us at his will to tears or laughter, to rage or awe, 
is not worthy of our highest praise and admira- 
tion? 

The “White Boy,” an Irish drama by Tom Tay- 
lor, has been played during the past week, save 
on the occasion of the benefits of Messrs. Ring 
and Smith. Although recently produced in Lon- 
don, it is one of the first plays which Mr. Taylor 
ever wrote. It would have been quite as well for — 
his fame had it never seen the light. It has no 
plot worthy of the name; the attempts at wit are 
of the dreariest description; and the play as a 
whole clumsily constructed. The company make 
the most of the characters entrusted to them. 
| Mr. Wallace’s ‘Paddy M’Kew” is a perfect gem 
|in its way. 
This week we have had Wilkie Collins’ ‘“Fro- 


teur actors, including the author, at the residence 


| of Charles Dickens. It is enjoying a fine run at 


the Olympic, London. 





night’s engagement. Her personations are too 
; well known to require especial mention. She 
has been supported by Mr. McCollom, who has 
not given us a very high opinion of his merits as 
an actor. Mr. Aldrich has frequently completely 
outshone him. ‘The Streets of New York,’’ with 
Frank Mayo, are to come next week. 





om a 
NEWS OUTLINE. 


Congress. 

Friday, Feb. 1.—In the Senate, the bill to reg- 
uiate the duiies of the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was passed. The bankrupt bill was 
taken up. In the House the bill to regulate the 
tenure of office also was discussed without final 
action. 

Saturday, Feb, 2.—In the Senate a joint resolu- 


Francisco and Portland, Oregon, was sed. 
The resolution asking for the letter to Mr. Sew- 
ard relating to Mr. Motley was passed. 
bankrupt bill was taken up. 
Philip Johnson, representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, was announced. In the House the bill to 
regulate the tenure of office was taken up and 
amended so as to include members of the cabinet, 
and was then passed by a vote of 111 to 88. The 
Senate amendments to the tariff bill were referred 
to the committee on ways and means and ordered 
to be printed. Announcement of the death of 
Hon. Philip Johnson. 

Monday, Feb, 4.—In the Senate, the committee 
on military affairs were discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a military road from Washington to 
New York. The bill to aid the construction of 
the San Francisco and Central Pacific Railroad 
was passed. The bill to regulate the tenure of 
office came up for concurrence in the House 
amendments, and was postponed. The bankrupt 
| bill was taken up and several changes were made. 
In the House a bill was introduced to prohibit the 
sale of gold. The resolutions of impeachment of 
Jan. 7 were referred to the committee on the ju- 
diciary. Two resolutions were adopted, to the 
effect that no reduction in the currency should be 


effect should be reported. The bill to make the 
office of Congressional printer elective by the 
House, and to abolish that of superintendent of 
public printing, was passed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 5.—In the Senate, a resolution 
was adopted directing inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the navy-yard at Charlestown. 
excepting States lately in rebellion trom the oper- 
ation of acts for the payment of war claims was 
|passed. The bankrupt bill, after much debate 
and some amendment, failed to pass, by yeas 20, 
nays 22. In the House the committee on Indian 
affairs reported that there was no evidence of fraud 
in the letting of the contracts for Indian goods. 


on which the interrogation of Mr. Motley was 
based, was referred to the committee on foreign 
relations. A bill changing the time of holding 
the election for President and Vice-President was 
introduced and referred to the committee on the 
judiciary. 
was called up for concurrence in the House 
amendment relating to cabinet officers. The 
foocwearsrar ee was rejected. In the House a bill 
amending acts ing ights was passed. 
|The Secretary of State i a list of 
' States known to have ratified the amendment to 
the Constitution. The bill passed providing for 
the payment of bounties to soldiers who have lost 
their papers. The bill from the committee on re- 
-trenchment was tabled. A bill was reported from 
the committee on reconstruction providing for the 
government of the States lately in rebellion. 





mirably performed. Mr. Lang was the pianist, Thursday, Feb. 7.—In the Senate the civil ap- 


and gave, in the most masterly style, Beethoven’s 


Piano Concerto in B flat, with the famous Cad 


enza by Moscheles. Not less satisfactory was 
his rendering of Schubert’s Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. The next concert will be on the 
Loth inst., and on the 18th an extra concert will 


— bill was taken up without action on 
the bill 


-|passed. The reconstruction bill was taken up, 
and after efforts to obtain a 


debate on it. its were 





o'clock. 


greatest king that ever reigned could never | 


zen Deep,”’ first produced, we believe, by ama- , 


Boston Theater.—Mrs. Bowers is closing a fort- 


tion authorizing ocean mail service between San. 


The . 
The death of Hon. | 


made this year, and directing that a bill to that , 


The bill | 


Wednesday, Feb. 6.—In the Senate, the letter | 


The bill to regulate the tenure of office , 


In the House the deficiency bill was 


vs t by the 
opposition, the evening session was given up to 
amendmen offered, 


and the debate was continued until halfpast ten |"), 


eq 

be $18,872,670.211-8. An order was adopted 
upon the v~ sccopiaa of providing for a general 
law for building purposes. In the House the mo- 
tion to reject the resolve authorizing the erection 
and furnishing of a model school-house for the 
Paris exposition was lost. 

At a recent meeting of Maximilian’s cabinet a 
vote was taken on the question of staying or de- 
parture, when the majority voted that he should 
remain. 

Monday, Feb. 4.—In the State Senate, on Sat- 
urday, the resolve relating to the State printing 
was amended by striking out the names of Wright 
& Potter, and leaving it optional with the com- 
mittee as to whom the contract shall be awarded. 
Tn the House a statement was received showing 
that $20,244.10 have been expended for the sup- 
port of the Indians in the commonwealth for the 
past six years; a resolve was reported recom- 
mending a duty on ice. 

A Montreal despatch says that the demand for 
the rendition of Lamirande excites comment there. 
The late Governor-General, Lord Monck, it is 
8k; has been censured for the course pursued by 

im. 
In the Tennessee House of Representatives, on 


sulted in yeas 36, nays 25. 

A threat to assassinate the President is said to 
have been made by a brother of Jobn H. Surratt, 
and precattions have been taken in relation thereto. 

The steamer ‘“‘R. R. Cuyler” was seized at New 
York on a charge of fitting out for Chilian or Pe- 
ruvian nayal service. An account of the seizure 
is given in another column. 

uesday, Feb.5.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day,a bill was introduced repealing the usury 
laws; leave to withdraw was reported on the pe- 
tition that towns may elect women on school com- 
mittees. In the House bills were reported au- 
thorizing the city of Lynn to provide for a sink- 
ing fund, and concerning the collection of State 
taxes from corporations; the resolve for the erec- 
tion of a model schoolhouse for the Paris Exposi- 
tion was rejected; a reconsideration of the vote 
was moved. 

A bill has passed the Louisiana House of Rep- 
resentatives to submit the question of holding a 
constitutional convention to the people at an elec- 
tion to be held April 8. The bill received a four- 
fifths vote. 

A bill of indictment against John H. Surratt, as 
a party to the murder of Mr. Lincoln, was found 
yesterday by the grand jury of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Wednesday, Feb. 6.—In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, a new bill was reported concerning the 
rate of interest, abolishing the usury laws, but 
providing that the rate of interest shall be at six 
per cent. except by agreement otherwise; the bill 
to incorporate the Homeopathic Medical College 
was laid on the table. In the House the motion 
to reconsider the vote whereby the resolve rela- 
tive to a model schoolhouse for Paris was reject- 
ed, after debate, was lost—87 against 122; the 
resolution relating to a duty on ice was tabled. 

A reported massacre of white men near Fort 
Wallace is pronounced untrue by the War De- 
partment. 

Thursday, Feb. 7.—In the State Senate, yester- 
day, the bill concerning the rate of interest was 
ordered to a third reading. In the House, among 
the many reports of committees was one inexpe- 
dient on the order relative to compelling savings 
banks to loan 40 per cent. of their deposits on 
real estate, and a motion to reconsider the en- 
grossment of the bill concerning marriage con- 
tracts was carried, and the bill recommitted. 

Of the weekly live stock market the supply is 
| fair, and while there is little change in the prices 
| of the best qualities of cither mutton or beet, the 
| common grades of the latter are higher, and of 
| the former lower than last week. 
| ‘The wife of Gen. Sickles died at his residence 
| in New York on ‘Tuesday night. 
| Friday, Feb. 8.—In the State Senate, yesterday, 
| the interest bill was debated; inexpedient was re- 





ported relative to increasing the fees of jurors; 
the bill to incorporate the New Englnad Hlomeopa- 
thic College was ordered to be engrossed. In the 
House a petition was received from merchants of 
| Boston, representing at least fifty millions of dol- 
| Jars, in favor of the purchase by the State of the | 


| Worcester and Western Railroad; leave to with-! 


| draw was reported on the petition asking that 
‘ women may serve on school committees. 

| The Tennessee House of Representatives has 
passed the negro suffrage bill. 

Advices from Mexico state that a force of im- 
perialists had been sent against San Luis Potosi, 
and if successful they were to propose a suspen- 
sion of hostilities to permit the holding of an 
election, upon the result of which the continu- 
ance of the empire should depend. 

The Nevada legislature has passed a joint res- | 
olution asking Congress to place Utah under the 
control of that Staie. 

A fire in Ogdensburg, N. Y., yesterday, de- 
stroyed property valued at $250,000, including 
the Tolman House. 


Foreign. 

Saturday, Feb. 2.—The Austrians will not leave 
Mexico with the French. A French paper in an 
editorial article protests against the rendition of 
Lamirande. 

Tuesday, Feb. 5.—Lord Cowley, the British 
minister at Paris, has resigned. An alliance be- 
tween Prussia and Bavaria is spoken of in a Ber- 
{ lin despatch. ‘The national parliament of Italy 
: has abolished capital punishment. Labor riots in 
| Belgium are spreading. 

Wednesday, Fb. 6.—The telegraphic despatches 
contain the speech delivered by the Queen at the 
opening of the British Parliament yesterday. 

Thursday, Feb, 7.—The, despatches speak of 

| further complications in the East. It is said that 





: much bitterness is manifested in London by the 


| people, growing out of the treatment of the re- 

| form question in the speech from the throne. 

} Friday Feb. 8.—A new Atlantic telegraph com- 
pany is forming, whose submarine cable will be 

: laid by way of the Azores to Halifax. A severe 

storm on the coast of England is spoken of. 


Weekly Financial Report. 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE, Boston, 
Fripar, Feb. 8, 12 M. 

There has been an active demand for money, and rates are 
fully maintained. The rates for prime paper remain at 7@ 
8 per cent., many lenders taking nothing at less than 8 per 
cent., at which rate they find all they require. Call loans 
on government rule at 6 per cent. Government securities 
close rather stronger. 6's of 1881, 108} ; 5-20’s, 1862, 1084; 
do., 1864, 106} ; do., 1865, 107}; do., 1865, new, 105}; 10- 
40's, 100f ; 7-30°s, August, 100} ; do. June, 104}; do. July, 
105}. The gold market closed at 137}. The stock market 
gives evidence of considerable life. Government securities 
firm and in fair request. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE, Boston, 
Fripay, 12 M., Feb. 8, 1807. 





BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, Cheese. P tb......2 @ 28 
kappa 45 @ 50 Skim Milk, P tbh...8 @ 10 
Medium ........ 33 @ 42 Eggs, P doz...... 48 @ WD 
Cooking ........ D@ B- 
MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef, sirloin....... 80 @ 88 Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 


| Beef, round....... 18 @ 35! hind quarter....18 @ 33 
| Beet, rib roast... .17 @ 38 Mutton, fore quarter, 
| Pork, roast and tb 5 
steaks ........ 2@ 16 __ hind quarter.... 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 


! Pork, hams, whole, 
tb 15 


Pork, hams, cut. ..25 @ 
| Pork, sa:t, P tb...17 @ 
Beef, corned, P 1.10 @ 20 Do. dry 
| Beef, smoked,® Ib.18 @ 83 Tripe.............+: 15 

14 16 Tripe, P bbl. .18 0 @20 00 
, Corned Shoulders 12 @ 14 half bbl...... 900 @10 00 
| Smoked do...... ape i: 


12 
Smoked Tongues... . 
Pork, } bbl..... 


40 
I.83 @ 38 ‘Lard, #M........ 18 

15 
eget 2 


i Bye, PD ........ 12 @ 
| Green Java, P Ib..40 @ 


Sugar, brown, 


y 


at... 

‘Soap. hard.large bars, 
each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 

Soap, hard, smal: bars, 


5 refined. P 
5 Salt, table, P 


Ss een 


eS & 





Starch, F fb. .....15 
Tapioca, P tb 


BB ood 











MARRIAGES. 
n this city, 5th inst.. by Rev. S&S. B. Cruft, George W. 
Ann Maria, daughter of Theodore T. Sands, all of 
Mr. Hepworth, Nathaniel Hooper to 


I. Motte, Henry H. Freeman, of 
, to Louise Alger, daughter of the offi- 








low! 





Breck to 


Saturday, a test vote on the negro suffrage bill re- Pp 























In this city, 4th inst., Josiah L. C. Amee, 67. 
1st inst., James F. Otis. 

6th inst., Mr. Henry Lee, 85. 

6th inst., James Sullivan Warren, 54. 


by ; 
8ist ult., Hon. Pliny Merrick, 72 yrs. 6 mos. 

In town, 3d .» Lydia 8., youngest daughter of 
Hon. James M. Stone, 18. 

In Lowell, 30th ult., Rebecca Marquand, wife of Hon. Na- 
than Crosby, 68. 

In Duxbury, Ist inst., on her sixty-seventh birthday, 
Sylvia C., wife of Andrew Stetson. 

In Manchester, N.H., 2d inst., Jane Isabella, wife of John 
B. Varick, Esq.,and only daughter of Hon. Thomas Rice, 
gr., of Newton, 32. 

In New York, 30th ult., George B. Perry, Esq., son of the 
late Dr. Perry, of this city. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








1g DR. DIO LEWIS’S GYMNASIUM, 
20 Essex Street, 
OPEN FOR EXERCISE FROM OCT. 1 TO JUNE 1. 


—_— 


Classes. 
beg Misses and Masters, Wednesday and Saturday, at 3} 


pict Ladies and Gentlemen, Monday and Thursday, at 7} 
‘Arrangements for Private Classes can be made at the office. 
— ALSO — 
THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 
in which, by gentle but thorough exercise, those who are too 
feeble for the Gymnasium find health and strength. Chronic 
Affections successfully treated. 
ALSO, FOR SALE, 
All Apparatus used in Light Gymnastics, such as Pangym- 
pastikons, Spirometers, Book-Holders, Blow-Guns, Rings, 
Clubs, Wands and Dumb-Bells, wholesale and retail 
Nov. 17. H3m 
?@- SEND FOR PAMPHLET on the treat- 
ment of Consumption, Asthma, Brocchitis, Catarrh, and all 
diseases of the Lungs and Air Passages, by 
MEDICATED INHALATION. 


In this mode of treatment, remedies are brouglit into im- 
mediate contact with the diseased surfaces, 80 that their ac- 
tion is direct and rapid, while medicines taken into the stom- 
ach fail entirely to reach the disease, or act imperceptibly. 
Pamphlet sent free. Address Drs. FOWLER & DAYTON, 34 
Amity street, New York. 8m Dec. 22. 


ta THE ONLY WAY TO CURE PILES. 
All ointments, liniments, and every other outward applica- 
tion are only time and money thrown away. The cause of 
the trouble is beyond their reach. If you will use two of 
HARRISON’S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 
regularly every night, you will get rid of COSTIVENESS, 
which is the chief cause of PILES, either bleeding or blind. 
We want every person to try our Lozenges, and they will 
thank us for calling their attention to them. One after din- 
ner or supper banishes every furm of Indigestion. Two 
move the bowels once only, and never gripe, or require in- 
crease of dose, thus differing from all PILLS. 

For HABITUAL CONSTIPATION they excel every other 
remedy. Sold by J. 8. HARRISON & CO., 

No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
and for sale by our agents everywhere ; or will be mailed to 
any address on enclosing 60 cents. H6m Nov. 3. 


fs SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
ially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomacu and URINARY ORGANS, RHEUMATISM, 
GENERAL Desitity, Dropsites, CHRONIC GONORRH@A and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
oo Druggist, Boston, — General Agent. 
eb. 2. m. 














DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BAL- 
SAM, tue Sarest, Surest AND Speeprest CuRE FoR Coucas, 
Co.ps, Sorz THroat, &c. We continue to call notice to this 
delicious remedy for all affections of the throat or lungs, 
the most reasonable cure, even for CoNSUMPTION. Please call 
at No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and see what else we can 
exhibit in its favor. J.8. HARRISON & CO., 


Nov. 10 16m Proprietors, 





‘AMERICAN WATCHES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Waltham Watch Co., 
E. Howard & Co., 


Tremont Watch Ce., 


In GOLD and SILVER HUNTING and OPEN FACE CASES, 
at wholesale and retail, by 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 


162 Washington St., Boston. 


Feb. 9. Hilt 


“INDIA CHINA WARE. — 
The subscriber has just imported in the barque ‘‘Music,”’ 


from Hong Kong, and ship ‘‘Challenge,’’ from Whompoa, 
large invoices of ‘ 


INDIA CHINA WARE. 


He is prepared to fill orders for complete sets, or any sin- 
gle pieces that may be required, of blue and white or highly 
decorated CHINA WARE. 

In addition to the usual staple articles, he has 


Punch Bowls, 
Flower Plates, with carved wood stands, 
Vases, Toilet Sets, Mugs, 
Garden Sets, Flower Pots. 


Also, the best assortment of Cuspiders ever offered in 
this country. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


Corner School & Washington Sts., Boston. 
Feb. 9. Hit 


THE WEED 
SEWING MACHINES, 
IMPROVED. 


Patented 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 

















Its parts are made of hardened steel, and will not wear out. 
It is constructed with both the ** Wheel” and ‘* Four-mo- 
tion,” or ‘* Drop. feed ;? uses the Straight Needle; makes the 
“ Shuttle” or ‘‘ Lock- Stitch,” and adjusts itself to every vari- 
ety or extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 
and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
SALESROOMS, 
No. 349 Washington Strect, 


FIRST DOOR NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 
Feb. 9. Hom 


TO THE BOYS IN BLUE. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL 


THE SOLDIER'S STORY 


—or— 


His Captivity at Andersonville, Belle Isle, 
and other Rebel Prisons. 


BY WARREN LEE GOSS, 
Of the Second Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 


Illustrated by Taomas Nast. 12mo. Printed on fine tinted 
paper. Price $2.00. 


ta” Seld only by Subscription. _4} 

Of the many records of the barbarism of slavery in the 
Great Rebellion, this ts the first complete narrative of Cap- 
tivity, by an actual icipant in the horrors of prison life. 

It will commend itself to the attention of every family in 
the land who have been bereft of kindred or friends by this 
demoniac power of the South. Its contents are vouched for 
by reliable men, companions of the author (now a cripple 
by the barbarity of his jailors), in his prison experience, and 
whcse names appear in this volume. Disabled soldier, Rich- 
mond prisoners, discharged veterans, are earnestly solicited 
to take the agency of this book. 

For information regarding territory, address 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 9. lt 3: 














_— 








EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


8 of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
sun ter Ob year end'ng January lst, 1867 :— 
issued during 


Number of policies the year..... £7 296.00 
Amount insured ..........0-0 0s eee eee eee eee 7 84.308.00 
Receipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,088.901.47 
Loeses and expenses during the year.......... 914,997 .66 
Net ts, which belong exclusively to the 
who are the only a 
GOP cv hacecastubeewsnateseecesssccs bh esieddues 2,173,806.81 
Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1967............ 7.009.092. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, & PER CENT. 


TrrTerrrerrr eT erer ee eee eee eee) 





Delano, M.D., W. W. Morland, M.D., John Homans, 
Medical Examiners. yO ee 





DRY GOODS, 


At prices much below present market price, 


—aT— 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ OLD STAND, 
90, 92 & 94 Tremont Street. 





Owing to a change of the firm, Messrs. SEELIGMANN, 
MACY & BUTLER having purchased the business, it is ne- 
cessary to close out the greater part of the stock, particu- 
larly Winter Goods, and they will be offered at prices which 
will insure their immediate sale, without regard to the orig- 
inal cost. 





WOOL BLANKETS $8—marked down to $6. 

“ os $6 f) e “ Bd. 

“ “ $5 oe “ 7 4 
BROWN COTTONS 25c., marked down to I7c. 

“ Me be a8 bi 21 and 25c. 
BLEACHED COTTONS 15, 18, 25 and 30c. 
FLANNELS marked down from 33 to 25e. 

oe ny “ “ 50 to 5c. 
o “ “ o 


75 to 50c. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ UNDERGARMENTS, down 33 per 


cent. 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, down 83 per cent. 
BALMORAL SKIRTS, $1.25, $1.75, $2 and 32.75. 
CRASHES, 10, 12, 15 and 17c. 
BEST GERMAN CORSETS, $1.25. 
BEST AMERICAN CORSETS, $1. 
EINEN COLLARS, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12c. 
SHIRT FRONTS, 17, 20, 25, 43, 45 and 50ec. 
HEM-STITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS, fine 21, 25, 33, 37 


and 50c. 
ea gas HANDKERCHIEFS, marked down from 
BREAKFAST SHAWLS, down from $4.50 to $3.25. 
NUBIAS, down from 75 to 37}c. 


PARIS KID GLOVES, $1, now 80c. per pair. 
LACES AND CAMBRIC TRIMMINGS, all marked down 25 


per cent. 

CAMBRIC, LINEN AND LACE-TRIMMED SETS marked 
down 33 per cent. below old prices, together with many 
other articles comprising this well-known stock, are at 
the same reduction in prices. 


This is a rare opportunity to obtain desirable goods at 25 
to 50 per cent. less than usual prices. 


SEELIGMANN, MACY & BUTLER, 


Cushman & Brooks’ Old Stand, 


te 


00, 92 & 94 Tremont Street. 
Feb. 9. H2t 





COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Orrice or SunGRON-GENERAL, } 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1867. 


The attention of Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, honorably 
discharged, who have incurred wounds or other disabilities 
in the service of the United States during the late rebellion, 
incapacitating them from obtaining maintenance by manual 
labor, and who desire a home, is called to the United States 
Military Asylum (Eastern Branch), now established at Au- 
gusta, Me., and prepared to receive inmates. 
Application for admission may be made in the form pre- 
scribed, to either of the Managers, direct, or through the 
Governor (Gen. E. W. Hinks), and on the approval of the 
application it will be returned to the applicant with an or- 
der for transportation to the Asylum. 
Blanks and infermation will be furnished at this office. 
By order of His Excellency, 
ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK, 
Governor and Commander-in- Chief. 
WILLIAM J. DALE, 

Surgeon: General. 


Feb. 9. 


lt 








A capital Story written in vivacious style. No one wil 
lay it down after perusal without feeling more than satis- 
fied.— Portland Argus. 


SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 


DARRYLL GAP, 


Whether it Paid. 
A NOVEL, 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 





The very best book Miss Townsend has yet written, and 
will add much to her reputation as an authoress ef charm- 
ing moral.— City ltem, Philadelphia. 

Contains many well-drawn sketches of character, true to 
real life.— Salem Observer. 

A genuine American story, natural and simple in its inci- 
dents, elevated in its tone, and sufficiently dramatic to be ex- 
citing.— Boston Sunday Times. : 

It is not often we read a novel founded upon the incidents 
and circumstances of our own times ; but this has led us on 
from title-page to end.— Statesman, Salem. 





One volume, 12mo., pp. 466. Price $1.75. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

(P" Copies sent by mail, free of postage, om receipt of 

the price. 49 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


PUBLISHER, 
203 Washington Street, Beston. 
St 


Feb. 9. 





al 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
AND MUSIC for the Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, ete. ZUN- 
DEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. Containing Elements 
of Music, Exercises and Choice Music. $2.50. 
NEW METHOD FOR TILE MELODEON. Lessons, Exer- 
cises, Popular Songs, Psalm and Hymn Tunes. $1.50. 

CARHART’S MEL ODEON. Elementary and Progressive 
Studies, with Choice Vocal and Instrumental Music. $1.50. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE MELODEON. $1.50, 
MODEL MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. $1.50. 
WINNER'S GUIDE FOR TUE CABINET ORGAN. 75. 
WINNER'S GUIDE FOR THE MELODEON. 75. 
MELODEON WITHOUT A MASTER. By E. L.White. 75. 
WOODBURY’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. 75. 
GREEN AND WHITE’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. 
HOWE’S MELODEON INSRUCTOR. 50. 
THE SERAPHINE. A collection of Music for the Melo- 
deon, Seraphine and Reed Organ. 75. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, 

Feb. 9. 3t 277 Wasbington street. 








GEO H. CHAPIN & CoO., 
FARM AGENTS, 


Orrice, 20 Scottar’s Buitpinc, TREMONT Row, Boston. 

Our whole attention given to the purchase and sale of 
farms and country residences. 
Refer, by permission, to Dr. George B. Loring, President 
N. E. Agricultural Society ; Hon. Charles L. Flint, Secretary 
State Board of Agriculture; His Excelleucy Paul Dilling- 
ham, Governor of Vermont. Hly Nov. 17. 





NEW FIRM. 
SANFORD, EASTE & CO. 


FURNITURE. 


We have taken the large Halls over the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Passenger Station, HAYMARKET SQUARE, lately 
occupied by Measrs. Buckley & Bancroft, where we havea 
| large stock of custom-made DrawixGc-Room, Drvie-Room, 
Liprary AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, in all their varieties, and 
of the latest and most desirable patterns, which we will sell 
on as favorable terms as can be obtained anywhere in this 
city , and we cordially invite the public to call and examine 
our stock before purchasing. H3m Nov. 24. 


FLORAL PLACE, 
WASHINGTON STREET. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform his patrons and the 
public generally, that.in connection with his Conservatory 
on Warren street, he has opened 


NEW AND SPACIOUS 


GREENHOUSES, 


located between Common and Warren, on Washington street, 
where he will keep for sale all the novelties of a first-class 
Greenhouse. 


The attention will be paid to orders for FioraL 
Decorations por CHURCHES, Batis, Parties, Weppuxes, Fu- 
NERALS, &c., &c.. in or out of town. 

om hand, and 


Bovgusrs and Frese Flowers ng romero | 
from our facilities we are enabled to everything 


pected with our business at prices which cannot fail to 


satisfaction. 

We cordially invite all lovers of flowers to visit our 
houses, and extend our invitation to school teachers and 
their pupils, as we wish to inculcate a love of the beautiful 
in the m of the young. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, etc., 

















is 


-| Agent of Crosby & Thompson’s Process of Gold Saving. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


se 
MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Kee, &ee 





QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
—AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Nov. 3. 3m. 
REAL-ESTATE 
BROKERS AND BUSINESS AGENCY for buying, selling 
and leasing real and personal property or commission busi- 
ness of any kind. We have as good an assortment of farms 
as can be found ; also, mills, shops, stores, &c. Any per- 
son wanting to sell or buy anything in our line will do well 


to call. CHAPIN & CO., 
Dec. 1. H6m 121 Court Street. 








REDUCTION OF PRICES! 





A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Whelesale Prices!! 
Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 





CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
Nov. 3. 3m 














~ COLORADO. 


Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find 
t for their interest to call on 


JOHN WETHERBEE, 
No. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, 


Information given by mail, if desired. 


6m Aug. 12. 








SPEAR & SAWYER’S 
Mercantile & Nautical College, 


74 Wasutneton Sr., (Hallet & Davis’ Building.) 


Founded by JAS. FRENCH, Esq., 1839. Open Day ann 
EveninG, for practical instruction in Writing, Book-Keeping, 
Arithmetic, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, Gram- 
mar, Correspondence, and all branches of a complete 


GEant ooee 


together with the Latin, Greek, French and Spanish Lan- 
guages. 

Diplomas awarded to Graduates, and those who desire it 
are efficiently atded in obtaining employment. 

Sepurate department for Ladies. 

Send for circular. 

N.B.—This Institution is under the exclusive patronage 
of the Mass. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. References: 
Hon. M. P. Wilder, Hon. Daniel Denny, Hon. Oliver Warner, 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Rev. John Weiss, David Thayer, 
M.D.. and many others. H3m ec. 1. 





THE 
IMPROVED AND UNRIVALLED 


BEMIS 
PATENT SHAPE COLLARS. 


Plain and Enamelled, Byron 
— AND — 
High and Low Garrotes. 
LICENSED BY THE UNION PAPER COLLAR CO. 


Suffer not yourselvcs to be deluded with the 
old fogy notions, that there can be ne 
improvement made on the good 
old-fashioned Paper Col- 
lars of the past. 





This is a fast age, an age of wonderful improvement, and 
it is generally admitted by the best judges, **the intelligent 
mass of the people,” that among the greatest improvements 
of the present times, in Shape, Strength, Quality, 
and general appearance, stand unequalled [HE BEMIS 


PATENT SHAPE COLLARS, 


This Collar combines all the desirable qualities of the best 
hitherto introduced, with GREAT improvements, secured by 
Letters Patent. They are made of the BEST paper that can 
be produced, and will wear four times as long, and keep their 
shape free from ‘‘wrinkle” or “pucker”? better than any other 
Collar in the market. One of the new features of this Col- 
lar consists of the nicely calculated tripple-curved lines, 
whereby it adjusts itself to the neck in the easiest and most 
perfect manner, and ig the ONLY Paper Collar which has 
this great improvement. It has also the largest space for 
the tie, and it can be shown by mathematica! calculation to 
be the ONLY Collar possessing artistic merit and scientific 
adaptation. 

This Collar was introduced into the market only a short 
year since in open and fair competion with the then most 
pepular Collars of the times, and without any great effort 
on the part of the manufacturer and patentee, it has, rely- 
ing solely on REAL merit, gradually but surely worked iteelf 
into popular favor, and now bids fair to be the leading Col- 
lar in the markets of the world. CALL FOR THE BEMIS 


PATENT SHAPE COLLARS, 


and insist upon having them. 

(4~ DON’T BE PUT OFF WITH AN INFERIOR COL- 
LAR, even though in days past it WA3 considered one of the 
best ; but remember that every dog has its day, and then 
must make room for its superiors. 

These Collars are for sale at retail by all the Live dealers 
in Clothing and Furnishing Goods throughout the United 
States, and in the principal cities of the old world. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
CHAS A. NOYES & CO., 
General Manufacturers’ Agents for the sale of ALL the most 


improved modern and popular styles of Paper and 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


58 Federal Street, Boston. 
Jan. 19. 


H4t 


5 


e 


Prize Medals 


HAVE BEEN 





AWARDED TO 


CHICKERING & SONS 


During the Past Forty-Three Years, 
IN ALL CASES THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS FOR THE 


BEST PIANO FORTES 
Ber Se 
Exhibitions in the United States 
ND THE 
Prize Medal at the World’s Fair, 
LONDON. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING ARTISTS 


Whe use the Chickering Piano in Private, 
andat allthe Principal Operas and 
Concerts in the 


UNITED STATES. 





246 Washington Strect, 


Jan. 5. BOSTON. L3m 





HOLMES & BLANCHARD 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








—y— 
FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES 


MILL GEARING 


OF ALL Descriptions. Manufacturers of BROWN’S improved 
PORTABLE FLOURING AND GRIST MILLS, Screen and 


Bolt Reels, Mill Spindles, Bushes, Picks, Hoisting Screws and 
Bails, &c. Posten in “DUTCH ANKER” BOLTING 
CLOTHS, Flour Packers, Smut Machines and Separators, 
Bran Dusters. Corn and Cob Crackers, Screen Wire, Belting, 
and MILL FURNISHINGS of every description. 


IMPROVED TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. 


9 & 11 Haverhill and 2 Beverly Sts., Besten. 
Nov. 24. H3m 


GRACE CHURCH 
COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 
from the classical and sacred works of the great composers, 
and adapted to the Psalms and Hymns of the Protestan# 


Ch with t. 
ee 
on 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pususarns, 














COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1867. ; 
Domestic. acuader, eto a ble, daoghter of ion. Nathan PEREMPTORY SALE |AMES PLOW COMPANY, XLNT! 
ss De ‘ E er, of Barnstable. ORS TO Benes 
die a codlanuilitias wee eeneuk tee’ Ad. Heard, ‘st Boston, > Al rt agg kA wabig the ofisieting case OLIVER AMES & SONS PEARSON’S 
jutant-General, Niacomtong wt spose ipa - gymen. THE ENTIRE STOCK <a aleicke New and Improved Rectangular, Concave 
"gle a7Z.070.21 1-8. An onler Bis DEATHS. —or— NOURSE, MASON & CO. RUBBER MOULDINGS 


— AND— 


WEATHER STRIPS, 


For excluding cold, wind, rain, snow, dust, noise and odors 
from doors and windows. The CHEAPEST, BEST, and ONLY 
thoroughly effective Weather Strip. 


PEARSON’S 
OLD, ORIGINAL DEPOT, 
Washington Street.....151 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


BOSTON. 
Agents Wanted. 8m* 


Nov. 24. 


SAVE YOUR GAS! 


CRESSON’S GAS REGULATOR, 


INVENTED BY 
DB. CHAS. M. CRESSON, 
LATE MANAGING ENGINEER PHILA. GAS WORKS. 
MANUFACTURED IN ALL SIZES SUITABLE FOR 
Public Buildings, Factories, 
Stores, Dwellings, &c., &c. 


It will produce a steady light. 

It will save from twenty to ruiRTY per cent. in the amount 
of gas consumed. 

It is not Hable to get out of order. 

At our SCALE WAREHOUSE in this city can be seen a 
finely constructed test apparatus to show the effect of pres- 
sure, with and without the Regulator, and also to demon- 
strate the amount of saving effected by the Regulator. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
118 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sout AcEnts ror Nsw ENGLAND AND THE Britisa PRovINcEs 
Dec. 29. {8m 

















A WINTER EVENING’S 


ENTERTAINMENT.—A new and attractive SOCIAL CAN- 
TATA in two parts. Words by Sidney Dyer. Music by C. 
A. Cull. This Cantata introduces the hearty pleasures which 
render enjoyable the long evenings of our Northern winters. 
Among these are a “‘ Quilting Bee,” a‘ Snow-Balling” scene, 
‘“* Hide-and- Seek,” Love Scenes, Comic Scenes, and other at- 
tractive features. The Cantata can be sung without action 
or scenery, but if the latter is desired a little muity will 
supply it, directions for which are given. It is easily 
‘brought out,” and cannot fail to afford satisfaction and 
amusement whenever produced. Price, cloth $1.25; paper 
$1.00 ; on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisugrs, 

Jan. 26. st 277 Washington Street. 


~” REVENUE STAMPS. 











—= 
186 (4. THE LARGEST DISCOUNT AL- 
LOWED on Revenue Stamps, in quantities to suit, at 


POST OFFICE, 
Merchants Exchange, State Street, Boston. 
Orders from the country filled by return Mail or Express. 
Jan. 26. 


JOHN G. PALFREY, Postmaster. 


8t 
is the best Aromatic TONIC 
and STOMACHIC ever 
brought before the public.— 
It will 





poi ™preve the appetite, 

Facilitate Digestion, 

Give Tonic to the Ner- 
vous System, 

Vigor to every Organ 
1 of the Body, 


Thereby Imparting Health and Strength. 


There is no remedy so good in LANGUOR and DEBILITY, 
whether general or following acute disease. Convalescents 
from sickness will find it a most excellent restorative and 
agreeable exhilarant. 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer St., corner South. 
Jan. 12. Hom 





BITTERS. 





] 67. BEAL & HOOPER, 1867. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 
peg: eat 
WILOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
SALESROOMS, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
ENTRANCE 
Nos. 3 and 4 Iiolmes Block. 





We invite the public to visit our EXTENSIVE WARE- 
ROOMS, and examineour LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 


—oFr— 


FURNITURE 
— FOR— 
The Parlor, 
The Chamber, 
The Library, 
Or Dining Room. 
It is our constant aim to manufacture goods of the most 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, (combined with all the latest and 
most popular styles,) and make our prices such that it will 
make a visit to our establishment well repay the purchaser 
for so doing. 
Our Furniture is made from the best selected materials, 
and WARRANTED EQUAL to that made by any house in 
the. country, 

In Style, Durability and Finish. 
Parties at a distance who wish to purchase, by advising 
us can have a printed devcription and price list sent them, 
to aid in making selections. 

We also wish to call attention to the fact that we make a 
Spefiality of the MANUFACTURE of 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT & CHESTNUT 
CHAMBER SETS, 


—aND— 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT & MAHOGANY 
PARLOR SUITS, 
complete. The advantage to the purchaser of this, being 
that we manufacture them largely, and by our facilities in 
so doing we can offer 

Extraordinary Inducements in Prices. 
Careful and experienced Packers insure the safety of goods 
in transportation, and all goods delivered at any part of the 
city, free of expense. 
We hope for the present year we shall have a continuance 
of that liberal patronage which has been bestowed upon 
our establishment for the past twenty-two years, 
and feel confident if purchasers will take pains to visit our 
Warerooms, and 
EXAMINE OUR GOODS AND PRICES, 
it will be GREATLY TO TIIEIR ADVANTAGE. 
Jan. 5. tf 








MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
For the pianoforte. Ry Frtix MeEnpeLssoun BaRTHoLpy. 
A new edition of these superior compositions is just pub- 
lished. No pianist, desirous of attaining a finished and class - 
ical style of execution, should fail to possess them. Price 
$3.10. Sent postpaid on reecipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Puslisnzrs, 

Feb. 2. at 277 Washington street. 

















 GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ITY OF BOSTON.—Removat or Sxow.— 
Heatra Orrice. Crry Haun, Feb. 1, 1867.—Landlords 
and Tenants are earnestly requested to remove, without de- 
lay, the Snow from passageways, in order that the ashes and 
offal may be removed from their premises. 
‘It is not the duty of the City to remove Snow from any 
ways which are not public ways. Rear passageways and 
alleys must be taken care of by the owners or persons who 


use them.”’ Per order of Committee. 
EZKA FORRISTAL, 
Feb. 9. 2 Superintenden: of Health. 




















CALIFORNIA PACKETS. : 


WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
ta From Long Wharf. £3 
The First-Class Extreme Clipper Ship 
OCEAN ROVER, 
JOHN W. CARLTON....... 
This beautifal little ship is in berth with large engsge- 


ments, and will have quick despateh. 
; INATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Feb. 9. 


Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 
&& GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The beautiful new Clipper Barque 
FLORIS; 
THOMAS ELLIS..........045 ceecevee Commanpez. 


This vessel is , and In all respects admir- 
ably fitted for ‘Soe ales part of her cargo on 
board, and will have prompt Shippers will please 


forward their ae 
ss apply at Callfornia Packet office, No. Pe State 

















furnished u the shortest 
Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for visit- 
ors. DOOGUB, 
Dec. 22. Pratrical FLORIST AND GARDENER. 


Feb. 2. a 277 Washington street. 


For freight 
street. 








> 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


ee 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


a 





Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIFE. 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
FRANSLATSD FROM HD GREMAN FoR Tas COMMONWEALTH BY 
‘ ANNIB Tt.’ WALL. 


CITAPTER Y.—CONTINUED. 
MANUELA. 

“Artthou come at last, Manuela?” cried a rath- 
er strong voice; and a round figure, with a light, 
rolled like a bag of wool down the stairs. ‘‘I have 
recited three hundred Ave Marias, and vowed a 
three pound wax-taper to St. Iago, in case thou 
hast come home successful. Ah, my sweet little 
dove! whom hast thou with thee there? Praised 
be the Hely Virgin! is it not Don Alonzo Saja- 
vedra, frem Valencia? Beg pardon, my old 
eyes——'’ ‘Truly you have seen wrongly, Lau- 
ra; it is not my cousin, buta stranger,—I should 
say @ friend,—who will help us,” said Manuela. 
“‘T am right, then,” ued the old woman; ‘‘I 
said we should be helped, if thou wouldst go out. 
When I came, they threw me aside like a 
squeezed orange-peel, but laugh now,’’ she con- 
tinued in a screeching tone; “it isjust as the prov- 
erb says,—‘A freshly-coined real, with the face of 
the King (God guard him!) on it, is better than a 
worn one!’. You may very much flattered, 
noble cavalier, that my at ere has made an 
exception in your case.’’ ept on, praising 
Mannele’s virtue, and said it could only have been 
through a miracle that I had attained such an in- 
finence over her. Manuela had much trouble to 
silence her; but at lastshe was satisfied with look- 
ing at me, and left the room. 

uela must have been conscious of my gaze, 
for her eyes fell. “Senor,” she said, hastily grasp- 
ing my hand, “Senor, what can you think of me ?”’ 
“That we love each other,” I replied, kissing her 
hand. ‘Yes,’ she replied, “we love each other. 
God in heaven knows we love each other. Oh, 
mother, mother! wherefore didst thou die before 
= hadst seen the infinite happiness of thy 
child ?”’ 

At these words tears chased each other down 
our cheeks. ‘And dare I love you, Senor?” she 
said, covering her eyes and cheeks with her hands. 
“Do you know me, or dol know you?” “We 
know each other,”’ I answered; ‘in one moment 
God has kindled in us the flame of love. If we 
love one another there is a most intimate knowl- 


edge.” 

oh, it is only a faint reécho of this sensation 
that I can summon from the past, but now, as I 
go to my grave, even now it quivers through me 
like lightning, when I remember how the all-pow- 
erfulness of love then elevated meatonce. ‘Chat 
was God’s decree; such can never come from the 
human. This finding and winning, without search 
or effort, could have so happened only through 
the will of God. Then, truly I confess, I did not 
feel this; sunken in hitherto unknown rapture, I 
did not then so clearly recognize the invisible hana 
that disposed of all, as now it reveals itself to me. 

In the midst of joy, Manuela awoke again to 
the thought of the joyless hours of her imprisoned 
father. I comforted her, promising my brother’s 
aid; but she had but little confidence in me. 

The old woman returned with food. ‘What 
is the noble Caballero’s name?’’ she asked softly 
of Manuela. I saw the perplexity of the maiden, 
“Speak my name aloud, Senora,” I interrupted, 
hastily; ‘‘it has a good sound inthe land, and the 
good dame has prophetically guessed part of it al- 
— I am called Alonzo de Espinosa.”’ 

e sat pleasantly down tothe table. The old 
woman observed me carefully, and asked Manuela 
to confess if she was not right in saying that I re- 
sembled this or the other one to a hair. “By 
God’s blood,”’ cried she, ‘‘how glad I am that a 
sombrero is hanging on that nailagain. ‘Two wo- 
men all alone are very desolate creatures, and 
who knows what may happen to the old Valor.’’ 

This name astonished me, and I urged Manu- 
ela to relate the history of her father. She looked 
down, and, after a little thought, began :— 

“You know that many women from Grenada 
were in Cardia when the edict was promulgated 
that thereafter Moorish ladies should not be suffered 
in accordance with their ancestral custom to go 
out veiled. Among the ladies whose veils were 
torn off by the soldiers in the market-place at 
Cardia was my uncle’s wife, Mirzah, surnamed 
The Brilliant. Her beauty was so great that one 
might have believed an angel had descended from 
Paradise to bless the bravest of all the descend- 
ants of the former lords of Spain. Never before 
had the glance of a stranger rested upon these 
charms; and now that they should be given to 
the gaping public! The news ot the horror that 
had happened preceded the return of the weeping 
women. The whole Aljaniz was shaken as by 
an earthquake, for the intention of destroying 
the last custom of the ancient Moors was unmis- 
takable. 

I do not know why I speak of this story just 
here. I have never known Mirzah, who was 
sternly divorced by her husband, and her story is 
no longer connected with ours. Excuse it, for I 
know not how to begin. I have not things pro- 

rly arranged, for I never thought that I should 
nave to give an account of them. 

My father then lived, like other Moorish Chris- 
tians, in the Aljaniz of Grenada. Ah, I cannot 
tell it to-day,”’ concluded Manuela, rising hastily. 

‘‘Now, here am I, ther,” cried the Duenna; 
‘don’t I know everything as well as you? Was 
I not there when vour mother, God bless her! re- 
lated it? My limbs tremble to my very heart 
when I think of what must have been.” 

By dint of many questions and much talk, I 
learned, at last, that Manuela’s father, Don Anto- 
nio de Valor, called, among the Moors, Aben Ha- 
med, was a sister’s child of Aben Humega’s. 
Don Antonio, (who had not joined in the Moorish 
revolt, remained in the Christian faith, and had 
not left Grenada, ) sustained many insults no less 
from those of his own race than from the native- 
born Spaniards. Even the two sons of Don An- 
tonio were fiercely enraged against their father, 
and when the intended assault upon the Alhambra 
failed, they fled to the so-called king of the Al- 
puxaras, Aben Humega, in the Sierra Nevada, 
and fell, covered with glory, in the matchlessly 
well-fought war of extermination. 

“Yes, you should have come to us earlier,”’ said 
the Duenna. ‘‘Then, if =~ looked about, you 
would have seen very different things; brilliant 
carpets on the floors, gold and silk-wrought tapes- 
tries on the walls, golden and silver cups upon the 
tables ; so that one would have thought they would 
break down ——’’ 

We could scarcely silence the old woman, 
when Manuela said ,—‘‘The revolt was suppressed, 
the Moors fallen, exiled, or in prison. Solong as 
the humane Marquis of Mond ejas ruled in Grena- 
da, my father lived undisturbed in the seclusion 
to which his own wishes and the loss of his pos- 
sessions restricted him. But when the noble 
marquis was recalled, my father was arrested asa 
secret adherent of Islam. The half-brother of the 
king, Don John of Austria, who next held the 
command, freed him from confinement. My fath- 
er came hither to live in peace, far from the re- 
mains of his former attachments. For ten years 
he remained untroubled. My father visited the 
church every day, but otherwise he never left the 
house, and spent his whole time in the study of 
wise books and in my education. 

Then, before another half year had passed, 
a violent fever in a few days snatched away my 
mother. Noone but my father dared to nurse 
her. She died in his arms. From the day on 
which my mother was buried, my father never 
crossed the threshold of his house. I, myself, 
who before could influence him to se ge could 
not once prevail upon him tu attend the nearest 
church. Twelve weeks ago night before last,— 
O God! I shall never forget the hour,—two famil- 
iars demanded admittance into our house in the 
name of the Inquisition. Laura had the courage 
to open the door. I could not stir. They entered 
and hurried my father away to the Castle Triana, 
where he must defend himself from the charge of 
heresy. An hour after, every thing in the house 
was examined and sealed. I had to look on while 
they pulled down my mother’s picture because 
they fancied there were hidden treasures behind 
it, or, as they expressed themselves, the deluding 
heathen face might have swallowed the gold!’’ 

Here Manuela suddenly stopped. ‘I have told 
you all,” shesaid, in a steady voice. “I have 
neither abuse to fear, nor successful use to hope 
for. ” 

I strove to comfort Manuela; but the old wo- 
man, who, during the whole relation, had sat with 
folded hands and stern looks, her lips moving me- 
chanically as if to a low prayer, seemed to me 
like a specter. Manuela did not observe her, for 
1 had succeeded in directing her mind from the 
sorrowful i of the past. 

It was past midnight when I returned to my 
Posada. When I awoke the next morning, every- 
thing seemed like a dream. I visited Manuela, 
and seemed to have actual reasons for believing 
it allan image of my excited fancy. Remorse 
for having violated the usual unrest and 
doubt of the fate of her father, e from her 
whole nce. She seemed wholly changed. 
ined ak the boldly-aspiring elasticity of her 
spirit, she showed me to-day a will subdued to 
slavish resignation, which held me afar from her. 
Fool that I was to believe that the angelic enthu- 
siasm that lifts us above all the restraints and lim- 
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subdue the shows of things, that thinkers often con- 
now put | clude wé.must have two separate lines of proced- 
ure,—speculation of the brain going one way, and 
an outward speech and aetion suited to the vulgar 
going the mae 
i i ily perceived the substance of} in his study 
Be ee not promote religion. 


itations of — pete endure pd such in- 
finite power. Vexed that the every 

to flight the sublime, I left Manuela, and only 
from pity, and to fulfill a duty once undertaken, 
did L-visit Geronimo, and tell him everything. 


the matter. ‘The maid ig an angel or a devil,” 
he said. “Anything so extraordinary is not possi- 
ble to common deceit or common virtue. The 
pure, ive submission to a higher will which 
s0-p ape o-tay is only .the first article in 
the Credo of the great 


think I can manage so that the old Valor shall 
soon go free. If he be as little of a Christian as 
thou or I, they found little money by him.” 

I wished that my next visit to Manuela should 
be when her father was set free, that thus I might 
best allay our doubts. In the evening, I went 
again into the society of my friends. I was greet- 
ed with a loud “ola amigo!’”’ by the assembled 


my two days’ absence, and each explained it for 
himself according to his own ways of thought 
and action. I was merry and happy. Next day, 
after the early mass, I visited my brother again. 
It was wonderful, in fact, how soon Don Antonio 


the subject to the inquisitor, when they set him 
at liberty. I might now conduct Don Antonio 
home. 

At the entrance ef the subterranean dungeon 
I waited until he came out, for none but the ac- 
cused can tread those gloomy abodes. At last 
the liberated man appeared, and then was seen 
what rack and prison can accomplish. Don An- 
tenio had scarcely power to stand upright; his 
eyes, exposed to the unwonted light, wept contin- 
ually ; to prevent it, he must keep them 
Tai him, and told him what had happened 
since the day before. His pale lips formed them- 
selves into a smile, for he could from 
my story my love for Manuela. ‘And does my 
child know of my safety?” he asked, opening his 
eyes, so that their wild glances penetrated my 
heart. I confessed that I had wished to punish 
Manuela for her doubts, and to see her again 
first by his side. He did not reply, and shaking 
his head, murmured to himself some unintelligi- 
ble words. I felt ill at ease with him. 

At last we reached Don Antonio’s house. No 
one in it noticed us. With difficulty, and pant- 
ing at every step, Don Antonio ascended the 
stairs. We entered the room. He sank exhaust- 
ed into the arm-chair which for years had held 
the mourner. Yet no one noticed our arrival. 
I opened the door. There I saw Laura standing 
by a bed on which Manuela was sleeping. Don 
Antonio also crept up with difficulty, and, as the 
Duenna observed us, she cried out in a shrill 
tone,—“Oh, Jesus Maria! the master!’’ Manu- 
ela awoke, looked fixedly at us for a moment, 
and then, as if she were dreaming and would 
scatter the deceptive forms, she hastily rubbed 
her hand over her brow. “Manuela, my child! 
cried Don Antonio. ‘Shen she sprang quickly 
up, crying, ‘“‘Father!” and threw her arms about 
his neck. 

It was a silent moment of the highest rapture, 
when the inefficient word retires and souls rest 
immediately upon each other. ; 

“Leave me, my child; leave me,” said Don 
Antonio; and this time it was tears of joy that 
ran over his hollow cheeks. “I am not able to 
endure these endless caresses. Collect thyself, 
Manuela. There is our friend, our savior, Don 
Alonzo. Thank him! He was chosen as God’s 
implement in our need.” . 

Manuela turned from her father; her soul-lit 
eyes looked at once imploring and rebuking, as 
when I saw her for the first time; she threw her- 
self upon her knees, grasped my hand, and cov- 
ered it with tears and kisses. : 

“Pardon me, noble sir,’’ she said, ‘I did not 
know your power and greatness. Pardon a poor, 
unreasoning girl.” 

“Arise, Manuela, arise, I command thee. I 
meant not that. One does not thank in that 
way,” said Den Antonio. Manuela obeyed. 

Every day I visited Manuela. Her father 
was very ill. The physician hoped to restore the 
elasticity of the muscles, lamed by the rack; but 
he scarcely thought he could wholly preserve his 
sight. Don Antonio had forced them to swear to 
hide nothing of his condition, and a nameless 
rage burned in his heart. ‘‘Man,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
the most abandoned creature on earth; where is | 
the beast of prey that treats, I will not say those | 
of his own kind, but those over whom he is born 
master, as one man treats others? The hungry 
tiger, the raging wolf, sucks the blood from his 
prey, but is yet more pitiful than men who kill by 
a thousand deaths. ‘They have glorious gifts, a 
bold spirit of invention, and they discover graves 
in which they plunge their fellow-men alive. O, 
if I only ;” he interrupted himself, gnashing 
his teeth. 

Manuela understood, this condition of her fa- 
ther. She dared not @xcite him by conversation, 
and she invoked all the peace of her soul to drive 
away his dejection. The countless little atten- 
tions which she offered with such an unassuming 
manner, the wealth of little stories and loving 
memories of her father with which her mouth | 
overflowed, the clear songs which she sang so! 
freshly to her guitar,—all this, and in such a man- 
ner, could only be offered by a wealthy heart. I 
perhaps did Manuela injustice, but my vanity 
flattered itself that in this joyous display of her 
inner life not only filial love, but my presence 
had a share. We loved each other the more 
warmly, the more consciously. 

Don Antonio grew better from day-to-day. A 
slender gleam of sight, by which the outlines of 
all objects were seen as if covered witha dark 
veil, was preserved. ‘Manuela,’’ I said to her, 
one day, when we were alone, and Don Antonio 
was taking his siesta, ‘Manuela, may I at last 
take steps in earnest for our union?” ‘I pray you,” 
she replied, ‘‘do not speak to me of such serious 
things. lam yet too young to think about them.” 
‘‘But I have already told vou that I have bestowed 
my love, not upon a child, but upon a maiden of 
independent will.’”’ ‘‘And who then is the fortu- 
nate one?’”’ laughed Manuela; ‘‘I have forgotten 
to ask that.” 

I protested I would no longer be put off by 
light jests. She must tell me if she knew her fa- 
ther’s will. ‘‘No,” was the monosyllabic answer. 
‘‘And what are you going to do, if your father, 
which God forbid! rejects me?”’ In a determined 
tone she answered, ‘‘Children’s duty is first of all; 
but I will ——”’ she could not finish, for Don An- 
tonio called from his chamber, ‘‘What is that 
noise? What are you quarrelling over?’ ‘Don 
Alonzo will not allow that I shall be just fifteen in 
a month.” ‘Already, my child, say rather al- 
ready, for the older one is the worse it is for one 
on this cursed soil.’’ ‘‘Manuelais wrong,’’ I said 
to Don Antonio, as he came out; ‘‘she has stated 
the cuse falsely. She will not believe that I am 
going away to-morrow.’’ ‘‘That grieves me to 
the soul,” said the old man. ‘‘I like to see you 
near me. At my age one accustoms oneself with 
difficulty to a new triend, especially to one of your 

ears; but with you, I confess, I should like what 

never wished before, to be young again, merely4 
to be wholly your friend.”” ‘‘Would you not 
rather be my father?”’ I felt all the blood rush 
into my face. I saw how Manuela blushed as I 
with difficulty pronounced these words. ‘Go, 
child,” said Don Antonio carelessly, ‘‘go to our 
neighbor, and bring me the book he had of me so 
long ago.’? Manuela went. 

“Tam very grateful to you,” said Don Anto- 
nio to me, ‘‘but it is not the way of men to clothe 
service and thanks in sweet words; besides, ac- 
cording to the teachings of our holy religion, one 
should desire no thanks, and should offer none, 
since in all our doings and leavings we are but 
the instruments in the hand of God. I know not 
if on this account the ingratitude of the world is 
so great. Ask of me only whatI can give, and 
oe shall have it; but my child, my uela, 

cannot do without her. Sheis as necessary to 
my life as the air which I breathe; and so long as 
I breathe she shall be no man’s wife! Urge me 
no farther. Spare yourself and me _ needless 
words.” 

I was asif stunned. I could sayno more. The 
tears stood in my eyes. I took my hat and went 
away Don Antonio called to me to stop. I kept 
on. Manuela met me on the threshold. I scarce- 
ly looked at her, and hastened away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








“The Church of the Spirit.” 





ON RELIGION. 
[Reported for The Commonwealth. } 

In religion to “go shares’’ is Christianity. Com- 
bination of minds makes society and church. 
But falsehood for fellowship is not communion for 
unity. It binds with no cohesion. To toleration 
of each other add what is better, tolerance of all 


the Spirit. Yet how fear still stands guard in the 


in the desk.’’ ‘‘Well, that is a rare attainment,” 
I replied; “but are you not bound, also, as a wit- 
ness for God to tell the whole truth?” 


bread and wine, what have you left?” 


and the perpetuation of it in their hands. 


new mayor inio the field, Mr. Ford, the late 
owner of the theater in which Lincoln was so foul- | 
ly murdered by the pistol-ball of slavery; but he | 
has failed. A consistent rebel, in the person of 
honest thought, and then we have the Church of, Mr. Banks, got the nomination, a crockery- | An appeal was made. Would Mammon have the | 


The minister ‘‘thinking one wav 
talking another in his desk”’ will 


The most of spirit with the least of form should 


be theaim. Any form, genuine feeling, sanctifies 

and makes , 

alone the babe, but his own a — 
het. But be easy. I| press and kiss our own as well as another’s 8 

Pe ' , oa lips? No matter what makes the emblem if 

harmony and cordial affection pass. Baptize if 


he true priest baptizes not 


ou can purify; but regeneration is not in manipu- 
tion, but in the spirit you impart. Said a good 
woman, many years ago, “If you take away the 
You have 
God and Christ and man left, and they can make 


the church without the toaf and po You soe 
: i to k the reason of| been in a worshipping company where, wrap’ 
ee ns in the vision of truth asin one act and thought, 
the living statuary of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, stirred not-hand nor foot; when the quiet |. 


tones of the speaker’s persuasion spread to every 
corner, the atmosphere was filled full of deity, 


was set free; for scarcely had Geronimo broached | and a cloud of angelic witnesses seemed to sur- 


round them; and at the last syliable one audible, 
common sigh of ecstacy, bordering on pain, re- 
lieved the long hush. Did not sermon, song, 
prayer, inspiration, create the Church at the in- 
stant, on the spot? Emblems without feeling, 
fellowship without communion! Such ties are 
not sutures but schisms. The Holy Spirit cannot 
be let on like gas, or lighted like a sacred candle. 

But some say this Church of the Spirit is vague, 
uncertain; we must have something definite. 


closed. | Nothing is so definite as the infinite. Infinity 


and indefiniteness are not complementary terms. 
The light is infinite, but how definitely it sparkles 
on the diamond’s point! The air is infinite, but 
how definitely it fills all the cells of your lungs! 
Spirit is infinite, but not, therefore, vague. How 
definitely it inspires, fills with love and points a 
duty! The body of Christ! Itis not the body 
we want, but the mind. It is not the elements 
that signify, but the temper you touch them with. 

In too many churches you must peel off the 
pomp to get at the religion, and sometimes I fear 
we shall have to peel it and peel it, like an onion, 
till we peel it all away; or it is like a nest of box- 
es, which we open and open till we come at last 
to a very small box with nothing in it. 

There are those who think the spirit has noth- 
ing to do with the Church. They have come out 
from it. ‘They only care to save their individu- 
al integrity—their own souls. I call their philus- 
ophy wrong. I must declare that truth is not in- 
consistent with a There is no such 
thing as an individual whole,—insphering your- 
self from your kind, and being a whole by your- 
self. We are all parts. A hearty fellowship, 
alone, would raise the individual soul to its high- 
est power. The man who pretends to be alone, 
though in some respects brilliant, will still seem 
a fragment, disjointed. He pays dear for the hole 
he creeps into. He grows morbid and unsound. 

It is to the honor of Theodore Parker that he 
never gave up the hope of some sort of church 
or religious communion. <A hard student, he was 
no hermit. From the love that was such a pas- 
sion in him came his hate’of wrong. For he did 
hate it. It was his very tenderness that winged 
the arrow and sped it straighter to his mark. 
With all his love for intellectual labor he was 
never drawn toany secret, selfish haunt. He gave 
time to his friends, and love to all, as his kith and 
kin. I differed with him in some of his opinions. 
1 honor him that he stood to his guns. If in the 
heat of conflict he ever mistook, as other men 
have, his temper or his foe, yet how America is 
in his debt for that stout ‘‘No!” of his against 
iniquity, which was with him always a word and 
a blow. Thanks to the warrior who fought our 
battle, self-conscripted, to fall prematurely on the 
field! If he brought, as I think, no new ideas, 
and had neither the time nor the faculty to con- 
struct, he has left to us the better work. Brave, 
honest,—I am glad of the privilege of standing 
here to say it,—brave, honest, great-hearted broth- 
er-worker, if he pulled down, we, please God! 
will build, taking some blocks left by him, from 
the ledge, well-quarried, for the new temple of 
God. And if some of us gave him scant meas- 
ure and slack esteem; if any of us wronged him 
in life; will he not smile a pardon on such aton- 
ing word and work? The great apostle of nega- 
tion, he would tell us now the work of denial is 
substantially done. 

The natural order of religious progression is 
from the image to the altar, from the altar to the 
seer, from the seer to the sight. What did Jesus 
mean about ‘‘the pure in heart seeing God?’’ 
Are we never to see him for ourselves? From 
the seer to the sight! We must take that last 
step. It is our business now in theology. I can- 
not join in the contempt some feel for the name. 
Theology lies not yet on her bier. There is no 
natural science yet that is more than skin deep— 
occupied with the mere surface of the earth. 
What you call the inside of matter is the outside, 
always. But theology, the sight of God in the 
soul of man, is not outside; it is inside. We 
need not fiercely assail the symbolism of the 
church. Ideas march, and nonsense in the same 
measure goes out of date. 

Some one says, ‘‘He who builds a fence, fences 
out more than he fences in.” Into the whole air 
of humanity let us go. If you say “Let us or- 
ganize,” I say ‘‘Let it organize us.’ Let us 
build our church for ‘‘all out-doors.’”” Superfine 
leaven is the very thing to be mixed up with the 
dough of this world. 

Organic work is not taking pleasant journeys 
over the land to conventions, serving on commit- 
tees or deciding theological questions by a vote. 
You are divinely organized,—more than all that; 
in the obscurest labor of love to which you give 
head and heart. So you join Christ’s church of 
the Spirit. I have not measured my debt to pa- 
goda or mosque, to temple or altar; but having 
God’s spirit, let us try the expcriment of breath- 
ing it together! 








Consummation of Iniquities. 


ANNAPOLTS, Jan. 29, 1867. 

Last week saw the consummation of iniquitica 
that would have disgraced Rome in the time of 
Juvenal and Perseus. To secure the passage of 
the act repealing the Eastern-shore law of 1809, 
Gov. Swann got a vote from an unexpected quar- 
ter, that of Senator Frazier of Dorchester. Gov. 
Swann got sixty-six votes for the ‘empty honor, 
which has cost him so dearly, and which will 
cost him still dearer before he is done with it. 
More than half of them are the votes of men dis- 
franchised by the constitution and laws of Mary- 
land, who were returned to the Legislature in the 
teeth of their disfranchisement, through the pur- 
posed non-execution of the registration law by 
Gov. Swann and his registrars. This elec- 
tion was the price paid by the rebels for their 
restoration to power in the State and city govern- 
ments. So Swann is Senator-elect. 

The consideration paid by the Governor for his 
elevation to an office which, I predict, he will 
never get if the Senate does its duty, was the pas- 
sage, by the help of the Swann renegade-guard 
in the two houses, of the bill reénfranchising 
all the whites disfranchised by the constitution 
and jaws for the part taken by them in the rebel- 
lion, from the highest to the lowest, and even in- 
cluding those who bore arms against the Union 
in the rebel armies; the passage of the bill calling 
& constitutional convention, to be voted for by the 
whites only, and to meet in May next, for making 
a new constitution, which shall provide for com- 
pensating the late slaveholders for their 100,000 
emancipated slaves, at the rate of $300 each all 
round, making a debt of thirty millions to be 
shouldered and paid by the State; the passage of 
the bill demolishing the present city government 
of Baltimore, .and rodering a new election for 
mayor and other officers of the municipality to- 
morrow week, the 6th day of February; and the 
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ascendency of the rebels in State and city power, 


Swann was sure of getting his nominee for the 
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dealer on South street, of no previous political g00dness to aid an enterprise whose spirit re-| 
church against this sincerity. Said a clergyman | character, much to the disgust of the Swann men, 

to me, ‘I take mighty good care to tell no lies in | who are swearing all sorts of hard things against , 
their new allies for presuming to aspire to office. | with no pecuniary 
They talk of running Ford any -how, but Ford | 
won't consent. There is an even chance that no 





the world has got the church under now. Worldly 
men join the church on condition that the moral 
law shall be relaxed.” Custom so warps us from 








rectitude, and it requires such continual labor to 


We think with compromise to cement the king- election will be held. Meantime, Mayor Chap- | 
dom of God. Channing once said to me, “How man and the Councils have taken ample 
the wrestle is to end I know not; I only see that | to defend their possession of power by a resort to 
the judicial tribunals, apd for this purpose the sum | 
of $20,000 has been voted and drawn out of the | 
treasury. Reverdy Johnson was applied to as ereon’s, of Theodore Parker’s, of Margaret Ful- 
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one of the counsel on the part of the city, but he 
declined. Mesers. Stirling, Stockbridge and Mil- 
ton Whitney have been retained so far, a strong 
array of legal talent, which will be still farther 
strengthened, I hear, by the retainer of Judge 
William L. Marshall, one of the ablest jurists of 
Maryland. There is no doubt that the act under 
which it is proposed to set aside the city govern- 
ment and create a new one is tainted so deeply 
with fraud that no court of any character will sus- 
tain it. 

What the Republicans of Maryland will do, as 
a party, in the face of the wanton revolution 
which the rebels are determined on inaugurating, 
has not yet been decided. Their central commit- 
tee will take action this week, perhaps. A count- 
er constitutional convention is talked of, in the: 
election of which all the citizens of Maryland will 
be invited to participate, black as well as white. 
Congress is looked to for some action, but what I 
do not know. Meanwhile, the only good, so far, 
that has come out of this revolutionary movement, 
has been the repeal of the law authorizing the 
selling into slavery of black convicts, and the 
proposed admission of negroes to the witness- 
stand on an equality with whites—acts, which I 
am sorry to say, we Republicans failed to pass 
when we had the power. If the rebels, now seek- 
ing power by the unjustifiable means they are 
pursuing, would only take the last step that re- 
mains for them, namely, enfranchise the negroes 
with manhood-suffrage, they would wipe out all 
their past infidelity to human rights, and deserve 
to have the power they covet so eagerly. 

W. G. SnuTHEN. 








WENDELL Puituirs on “DaniEL O’Con- 
NELL.”—He could by no possibility weave a fit- 
ting crown for the brow of Ireland’s greatest of 
orators and statesmen, and could only, at the best, 
lay a wreath upon the altar of his memory. He 
then pointed out the more prominent features of 
his character, and measured in some slight degree 
the work accomplished by O’Connell in the 19th 
century,—work performed for his countrymen 
and the world, and to which-he devoted his whole 
life, the success of which stamps him as the most 
remarkable man of the three islands. He then 
painted a sketch of the life of the great agitator, 
and pointed out the strong points in his character 
that always secured for him success in his various 


England. He gave himself, his fortune and kis 
all to the cause of his distressed and down-trod- 
den country. 

In the aeons § of the ages no similar instance 
of disinterested devotion has ever been exhibited. 
The cause of Ireland locked almost hopeless— 
even the Catholics themselves were divided— 
many sought to ally themselves with the inactive 
Catholic element of England,—while others put 
themselves behind the leadership of O’Connell 
and trusted in his genius for success. The O’Con- 
nell party were truly justified in believing that 
they were not competent to cope with the malig- 
nant power of London. England had shut every 
door in the face of the Irishman, and made every 
word he might speak in his own behalf a penal 
offense—chains were bound about their necks; 
scattered over a large territory, with no organiza- 
tion, no press, no agriculture, no means of de- 
fense. Over this dark and hopeless field the 
genius of the young liberator was breathed, and 
calmly did he contemplate his future work. Plain- 
ly did he see his own future writtenin the pro- 
scription of every Irishman who had ever dared 
to attempt anything for the freedom of Ireland. 
To face such a government required at least a 
General at the head of a powerful army, or a man 
with an almost impossible combination of virtues— 
a social ambition—the genius of an agitator, who 
could meet the forces of contending factions—a 
frame that no labor could tire, and an industry and 
enthusiasm that no disinterestedness could chill. 

It is not too much to say of Daniel O’ Connell 
that he brought to the service of his country every 
one of these great requisitions. A consummate 
orator, of commanding social position, had he 
chosen to serve the Saxon he might have done so 
regardless of a Wellington. But O’Connell stood 
for Ireland. *In the beginning of the 19th centu- 
ry he held it to be impossible for an Englishman 
to speak the truth of Ireland, and he was right. 
In the face of such obstacles O’Connell com- 
menced his agitation—a graphic description of 
which, in its various stages, was given by the 
speaker, in the course of which he instituted, a 
beautiful comparison between the minds and la- 
bors of Samuel Adams and Daniel’ O’Connell, 
claiming that both men devoted their lives to the 
accomplishment of the same work—the destruc- 
tion of tyranny. What Bright is aiming to ac- 
complish to-day, O’Connell did sixty year ago— 
created an agitation, the first hour of which is 
thought, but the second is force. In the midst 
of his labors O’Connell stood up and drove the 
whole British empire through the meshes of the 
English statutes. No law could they enact that 
he would not pass safely through it. 

Here Mr. Phillips reviewed at some length the 
various oppressive enactments of England, giv- 
ing the condensation of a series of acts intended 
to prevent the Irish people from operating togeth- 
er. Yet for all this O’ Connell assembled them by 
millions. For forty long years England covered 
all around with her laws, yet O’Connell never al- 
lowed himself or any of his associates to be found 
guilty of their violation. With no press, no mon- 
ey, no public, unable to move a step without sub- 
jecting himself to arrest, yet all the legal acumen 
of the empire could not stay the progress of his 
agitation. He literally created Ireland the politi- 
cal Ireland which made to tremble the British 
crown. The much-loved Emmet, with his match- 
less eloquence, engaged in the same work, fell in 
his first efforts. ‘The Grattans done one work 
and then faltered, but O’Connell never failed, and 
up to 1829, when he accomplished Catholic 
Emancipation, no such man had appeared upon 
the three islands. 

Mr. Phillips made a scathing review of the 
characters of George III. and George IV., saying 
among other things, that the latter George pos- 
sessed no conscience, yet he tried to palm off on 
to his subjects the semblance of one, which always 
gave him the nightmare. O’Connell created for 
the 19th century Agitation,—the force that ridi- 
cules bayonets and cannons. He laid down as 
the corner-stone of his life that that cannot be po- 
litically right which is morally wrong. With 
these premises he undertook to coerce the British 
throne, and he didit. Whatan army could not 
do, he, with his simple voice, attempted and did. 
In the work he did andthe machinery with which 
he did it there is no page in history like it. No 
matter where the English government planted 
itself, his genius outran it. His philanthropy 
was like the ocean; boundless and no matter un- 
der what law a man’s rights were stricken down, 
he might count on the great Irishman as his 
champion. 

In closing his address, Mr. Phillips gave a most 
graphic description of the personnel of the great 
orator and the brilliant effects of his unequalled 
oratorical powers upon all who heard him, and 
said that if the green flag ever waves over a lib- 
erated Ireland it will be done by men who follow 
in the avenues of reform marked out by Daniel 
O’Connell. 


Tue Boston ‘“Diax.’’—Some thirty years ago 
a club was formed of young inen, mostly preach- 
ers of the Unitarian connection, with a sprinkling 
of elect ladies—all fired with the hope of a new 
era in philosophy and religion, which seemed to 
them about to dawn upon the world. There was 
something in the air—a boding of some great 
revolution—some new avatar of the Spirit, at 
whose birth these expectants were called to assist. 

They saw in every case of dissent and in every 
new dissentient the harbinger of the New Jerusa- 
lem. ‘‘The present church fattles ominously,” 
they said; ‘‘it must vanish presently, and we shall 
have a real one.’’ There have been some vanish- 
ings since then. Ah me! how.-2iueh has van- 
ished! Of that goodly company what heroes and | 
heroines have vanished from the earth! Thrones 
have toppled, dynasties have crumbled, institu- 
tions that seemed fast rooted in the everlasting 








| hills have withered away. But the church that 


was present then, and was judged moribund by | 
transcendental zeal, and rattled so ominously in 
transcendental ears, is present still. 
“It was finally resolved to start a journal that | 
should represent the ideas which had mainly in- | 
fluenced the association already tending to disso- | 
lution. How to procure the requisite funds was a 
question of some difficulty, seeing how hardly 
philosophic and commercial speculation conspire. 


buked his methods and i: iled his assets? | 
The pradent God disclaimed the imputed verdure ; | 
and the organ of American transcendentalism, | 

iary basis, committed to the chance 
and gratuitous efforts and editing of friends, if 
intellectually and spiritually prosperous, had no 
statistical success. It struggled through four 
years, with all the difficulties of eleemosynary 
journalism ; and then, significantly enough, with 
a word concerning the ‘Millennial Church,” 
sighed its last breath, and gave up the ghost. I 
prize the four volumes among choicest trea- 
sures of my library. They contain some of Em- 
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attacks upon the throne and the Parliament of 


d, 


ler’s, of Thoreau’s best things—not to speak of 
writers lese absolute and ieee Hmone. 
Meanwhile, the association, if so it could be 
termed, had gradually dissolved. Some of the 
members turned papists—I should say sought 
refuge in the bosom of the Catholic church. A 
few of the preachers pursued their calling, and 
perhaps have contributed somewhat to liberalize 
and enlarge the theology of their day. Some 
have slipped their moorings on this bank and 
shoal of time. One sank beneath the wave, 
whose queenly soul had no peer among the women 
of this land. Of one 

“A strange and distant mould 

Wraps the mortal relics cold.’’ 
Finally, a fragment of this strangely compounded 
body lodged in a neighboring town, and became 
the nucleus of an agricultural enterprise in which 
the harvest truly was not plenteous, and the 
competent laborers few; and of which, the root 
being rottenness, the blossoms soon went up as 
dust.—Rev. Dr. Hedge, in Christian Examiner. 











TURNER’S 


TIC DOULOUREUX 
— oRr— 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


NEURALGIA, 


IN ALL ITS FORMS. 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 
JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 
WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 86 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 
JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 
LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 
0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mass. 


JOHN S. DAMRELL, Chief Eogineer Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 

J. P. SHOREY, Dana’s Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 

J. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 

JOHN H. CLAPP, 298 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 
WILLIAM BROWN, 


547 Washington street} 


THEO. METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont street; 


JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washington street; 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 


29 Tremont street; 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 10239 Washington strect ; 


and by all other respectable dealers throughout the United 
States. 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


Feb.2. BOSTON, MASS. Hém 








“PEERLESS.” 
The best Cooking Stove ever made! 


— FoR— 
COAL AND WOOD. 


Nos. 73, 8, 84 anp 9. 
With and Without Extension Tep. 


The ‘‘PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in ure, together with such NEW FEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Bsst Cooxine Srovs ia 


“PEERLESS,” 


It is the 
because it is superior to all other Cooking Stoves in Econo- 
My, Simpiicrry, CLEANLINESS, BAKING, RoastinG and Beauty. 

lst, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d, Simpuiciry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

8d, CLeaNuiness. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baking. Itr large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

6th, Roasting. Acurrentof hot air constantly parsing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well as a tin kitchen. 

6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 

Each stove is WARRANTED to be and do all that is claimed 
for it. 

In all the requisites of a first-class cook stove, the Peer- 
less, as its name indicates, has no equal in the market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 & 91 Nerth Street, Boston. 
Feb. 2. 3m 





LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leeking-Glase Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


Ne. 2334 Washington Sirect, Boston. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
. 6. 


Jan 


en = $30,000 Worth A 
eT —or— 


PIANOS. 


M'PHAIL & CO.’S 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Wachiugton Street, 


January 5, and continue until Feb. 1, at Rapucep Prices. 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash 
No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Jan. 5. 

















THE 
FIARD RUBBER TRUSS, 
Recommended by the best medical authorities in the United 
States, and the many thontands who have used — Pam- 
— ss HARD RUBBER TRUSS COMPANY, 13 
School street, Boston. Ham Nov. 17. 
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1867. 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 State Street, Boston. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 


A distribution of the Surrius funds, amounting to $673,- 
000, has been ordered to be paid to Pelicy-holders of 
Feb. 6, 1866, as their respective premiuws fall due. 

The Last distribu: fon was made Nov. 30, 1863, for the five 
preceding years. 

The distribution now erdered is upen all 
premiums carned from Nev. 30, 1863, te 
Feb. 16, 1866. 

The next distribution will be Nev. 30, 1867, and 
thereafter annually. 

In determining the SunPius to be divided, the Company 
must RESERVE the aggregate value of all its outstanding pol- 
icies; thus providing for the safcty of the Pel- 
icy-hoiders, and affording a sure guarantec 
against the payment ef excessive distribu- 
tious, the promise of which is often made for the purpose 
of influencing a larger business. 


The surplus fands must be distributed in 
preportion to the contributions of members. 
By this plan the longer time a party continues a member 
the greater will be his share in the distribution year after 
year, which advantage an eld member docs not de- 
rive im case of a fixed per centage. 

A NEw and mporTant feature in the mode of DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SURPLUS FUNDS has been adopted by this Company, 
in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, dated Fepruarr 16, 1866, a copy of which will be 
found in the Annual Report of the Directors, just issued. 


The law referred to provides: That all distribue- 
tions of surplus funds shall be made ANNUAL- 


all premiums he pays, over and above the cost of his insur- 
ance, without being obliged to wait from one to five years, 
thereby having the use of the money himself instead of the 
Company. 

All policies that have become payable, by death or other- 
wise, before the distribution takes place, will be entitled to 
share in the same, equitably and proportionally, up to the 
time of the termination of the policy. 

Another recent law of the State of Massachusetts provides 
that any policy having a casa value cannot be forfeit- 
ed for non-payment of premium when due, until 


the premium. 

It will be seen by the above that the inter- 
ests of the Policysholders are carefally 
guarded by the laws of Massachusetts in ev= 
ery conceivable manner. 

Further information and the Annual Report of D‘rectors, 
together with the tables of rates of insurance, can be pro- 
cured at the office of the Company. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT. 


JOSEPIIM. GiIBBENS, 
SECRETARY. 


w. W. MORLAND, M.D.» 


Jan.19. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 10t 





FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 


TiILk& 


LEAVITT SEWING MACHINES, 


which have now been in use for twelve years with the high- 
est satis‘action, are offered to the public with recent im- 
provements, which render them superior to any others. 
They are simple and substantia! in construction, and udapt- 
ed to the whole range of Family Sewing, thick or thin. 

They use etraight needies, make the LOCK-STITCH alike 
on both sides, which will not rip or ravel. 

Call and examine for yourselves be fore purchasing. 


FOR SALE BY 


MERRIAM & NORTON, 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
104 Tremont, corner Bromiicld St., Beston. 


DEALERS IN NEEDLES, Szwixe Cotton, THREAD, Sitk, &c. 
Agents wanted in all all cities and towns. 
Jan. 5. ot* 


D.W.GOOCH &C.E. PIKE, 


Attorneys and Counselors-at-law, 18 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 

Particular attention will be given to matters con- 
nected with the Customs’ and IXternat Revenues Law, and 
to the transaction of business at Washington. 

Mr. PIKE, as Solicitor of Internal Revenue in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, has had opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with that branch ef the law, as well 
as with the details of its administration. H3m_ Nov. 24. 











Ww. W. BROOM’S 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


Isan independent monthly, devoted to equal rights, hon- 
est literary criticism, medical and domestic knowledge for 
families, and politics without poltroonery. 


79 John Strect, New York. 


To the Colored People and Others. 


W. W. BROOM can be engaged to preach and lecture in 
Colored People’s Churches, Lyceums, and before Leagues, 
Temperance Societies, Conventions and Young Men's Asso- 
ciations. Address W. W. BROOM, 1397 Broadway, New 
York. Dec. 5. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner ef INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tienary of all sorts. Feb. 2. 





PIANOFORTES. 
VOSE, 





JAMES W. 


, PIANOFORTE 3 
orenuimcturer, SG 
es. WAREROOMS, 


No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 
ae PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Nov. 3. 3a 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
OR Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Jan. 5. 


G. W. BABB, 


Fashionable Boot-Maker, 
Ne. 56 Heward Street, 
Next to Charch’s Drug Store, (formerly of Elm Street, 
BOSTON. 


and warranted particular. 
A, goed ecntttaneal © cnaalied Sor Boots always on hand, 
of the best material and workmanship. H3m Nov. 17. 











LY. Thus, a Policy-holder receives an u«mepiaTs return of 


such value is worked out, or is absorbed in the payment of | —- 


M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 


[ave 80 superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
' Visitors always weicomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Ost. 6. 





JAMES WHITE & CO., 
FAMILY FLOUR DEALERS. 
Constantly on hand, choice Flour from Virginia and other 


REST WHEAT States inthe Union,—always cheaper than at 
any other store in Boston. 


Nov. 24. 49 Liacela Street. 


H3m 


BAL MASQUE. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW AND ELEGANT COSTUMES 


—ProR— 
Fancy, Dress and Masquerade Balls, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
CURTIS & WOODBURY’S, 


Jan. 26. 32 Court Strect, Besten. tf 














nt — “earn kc soma 


MECHANICAL. 











S,RETRSD 2wK*S 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelt!! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 


Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
~ ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 
Our cnty Warehouse in BOSTON is 
218 Milk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
. 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 


——— | 








CLOTHING, ETC. 


¢; W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Beston. 


C. W. PRERLAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREBLAND, L. L. HARDING, 
6m 





PROFESSIONAL. 





ORGE Ww. Pa RE, 
COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Court Street, Boston. 














FINANCIAL. 








SIE Q() BER DAY!—Agents wanted, la- 
UL a 


dies and gentlemen, in a pleasant, perma- 
nent and hunorable business. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau street, New York. 
(Clip out and return this notice.) 8m* Jan. 26. 








WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 











Hie ELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Bosten. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





yy Ware, Bre. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPer MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
Nov. 19. tf 








-s: DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


A UStiN . CAw Se xt. 
INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 


116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
8. H. AUSTIN. 
Noy. 19. 3m 


D. G. HANDY. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &o. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


re RICHARDSON & CO. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Besten' 
Nov. 19. 3m 


[ABeRSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Reems Ne. 608 Washington St., Besten. 


i are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches public buildings 
private residences, halis, hotels, &c. Guding Emboss- 
tng on Glass. Every far of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





Lucas HABEBSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





INSURANCE. 


'(HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital ef 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, fer one 
or five years, not exceedin 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 


Silas Pierce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Keed, Paul Adams, 

C. Henry Parker, ‘Ebenezer Atkius, Ed. W: orth 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 


Invine Monss Secretary. Nov. 24. 


be cad ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $83,600.000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, vontr percent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
ite workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the su Bs mp 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either persoually or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Seve 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS, Present. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 5. 








OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Tneures against the hasards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
rad oe a omer lleaech Lago wl —— 
én with its ample SS aid patna 
— for prompiuude and liberality in the settlement of 
Policies issued and ali losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney for the Company. 
Jen 5. 
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